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TOWARD  A  PHENOMENOLOGICAL 
AESTHETIC  OF  CINEMA 


ALAN  B.  BRINKLEY 


It  was  probably  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty’s  essay,  “Le  Cinema 
et  la  Nouvelle  Psychologie,”  which  started  this  train  of 
thoughts  some  years  ago.  Although  they  have  led  through  a 
good  deal  of  reading  and  writing  on  phenomenology  and  film 
over  the  years,  the  point  of  departure  is  still  Merleau-Ponty : 

Phenomenological  or  existential  philosophy  is  largely  an  expression 
of  surprise  at  .  .  .  [the]  inherence  of  the  self  in  the  world  and  in  others, 
a  description  of  this  paradox  and  permeation,  and  an  attempt  to  make 
us  see  the  bond  between  subject  and  world,  between  subject  and 
others,  rather  than  to  explain  it  as  the  classical  philosophies  did  by 
resorting  to  absolute  spirit.  Well,  the  movies  are  peculiarly  suited  to 
make  manifest  the  union  of  mind  and  body,  mind  and  world,  and  the 
expression  of  one  in  the  other.  .  .  .  Contemporary  philosophy  consists 
not  in  stringing  concepts  together  but  in  describing  the  mingling  of 
consciousness  with  the  world,  its  involvement  in  a  body,  and  its 
coexistence  with  others ;  .  . .  this  is  movie  material  par  excellence.  . .  . 
If  philosophy  is  in  harmony  with  the  cinema,  if  thought  and  technical 
effort  are  heading  in  the  same  direction,  it  is  because  the  philosopher 
and  the  moviemaker  share  a  certain  way  of  being,  a  certain  view  of 
the  world  which  belongs  to  a  generation.  It  offers  us  yet  another 
chance  to  confirm  that  modes  of  thought  correspond  to  technical 
methods  and  that,  to  use  Goethe’s  phrase,  ‘What  is  inside  is  also 
outside.’  1 


I.  ON  SEEING  REALITY 

Until  there  is  the  hesitation  which  may  give  rise  to  philo¬ 
sophical  perplexity,  it  is  fairly  generally  agreed  that  it  is 
possible  to  sort  out  the  ways  in  which  the  visual  world  is 


1  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  Sense  and  Non-Sense,  Evanston,  Ill. :  Northwestern 
University  Press,  1964.  pp.  58-59. 
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recorded,  pictured  or  seen  and  particular  groups  of  records, 
pictures  or  even  ‘seeings’  may  be  arranged  along  scales  such 
as  one  dividing  painterly  styles  into  magic  realism,  im¬ 
pressionism  and  expressionism,  or  photographs  into  an  order 
according  to  sharpness,  depth  of  field,  color  fidelity,  etc.  For 
the  most  part  we  might  uncritically  say  that  a  color  photo¬ 
graph  at  f/64  -  with  great  depth  of  field  -  is  a  paradigm  of  a 
realistic  representation  of  the  objective  world.  But  in  even 
such  a  photograph,  if  made  with  a  wide-angle  lens,  the  hand 
of  the  policeman  extended  toward  the  viewer  may  exceed  the 
size  of  his  body.  Normally,  of  course,  those  conditioned  to  the 
conventions  of  perspective  representation,  those  used  to 
seeing  the  kinds  of  distortion  introduced  by  the  recording 
camera,  can  recognize  the  picture  as  faithful  even  while  they 
are  mentally  correcting  the  distortions  it  contains.  New  or 
unfamiliar  conventions  of  representation  in  painting  may 
baffle  for  a  while,  but  the  selection  and  emphasis  of  any 
particular  conventionalization  can  overcome  the  basic  re¬ 
sistance  to  retraining  and  from  then  on  the  style  ceases  to  be 
difficult  or  exotic  and  can  function  quite  effectively  as 
representation.  As  E.  H.  Gombrich  has  said, 

“Indeed,  the  true  miracle  of  the  language  of  art  is  not  that  it 
enables  the  artist  to  create  the  illusion  of  reality.  It  is  that  under  the 
hands  of  a  great  master  the  image  becomes  translucent.  In  teaching 
us  to  see  the  visible  world  afresh,  he  gives  us  the  illusion  of  looking 
into  the  invisible  realms  of  the  mind  -  if  only  we  know,  as  Philostratus 
says,  how  to  use  our  eyes.” 

Even,  or  perhaps  especially,  the  most  abstract  art  which 
emerges  in  reaction  against  previously  accepted  cannons  of 
realistic  representation  continues  to  be  realistic  in  the  sense 
that  it  derives  from  the  full  reality  of  the  artist’s  experience, 
including  not  only  the  obvious  seeing,  feeling,  hearing  but 
also,  dreaming,  imagining,  thinking  and  knowing.  It  also 
continues  to  be  realistic  insofar  as  the  artist’s  expression  is 
embodied  in  the  reality  of  a  medium  which  is  offered  as  a 
work  of  art  which  may  stir  the  aesthetic  sensibility  of  someone 
who  acknowledges  it  as  art.  It  is  only  in  terms  of  such  an 
extended  sense  of  ‘realistic’  that  we  can  say  that  the  art  of 
film  is  pre-eminently  a  realistic  medium.  Stephenson  and 
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Debrix  have  counted  the  limitations  in  film  as  a  recorder  of 
reality : 

“We  think  that  we  can  rely  on  a  machine  to  be  faithful  in  repro¬ 
ducing  an  original  in  a  way  that  is  not  possible  with  human  agency 
alone,  and  consequently  we  believe  in  the  reality  of  machine  repro¬ 
duction.  In  fact,  contrary  to  common  opinion,  the  cinema  with  all 
its  technical  and  scientific  resources  is  quite  unable  to  reproduce 
reality  without  imperfection.  Although  it  may  appear  to  be  an  exact 
copy,  the  world  we  see  on  the  screen  is  quite  different  from  the  world 
.  . .  [where]  everything  exists  in  a  space-time  continuum  constructed 
from  real  space  and  real  time,  and  forming  a  continuous  framework  or 
reference  and  identification.  The  space-time  of  the  cinema  is  com¬ 
pletely  different.  Spatially  the  screen  shows  us  a  flat  world  reduced 
to  a  single  plane,  lacking  the  basic  dimension  of  depth,  and  limited 
by  the  frame  which  surrounds  it.  For  much  of  its  history  the  screen 
has  been  without  any  strong  illusion  of  depth,  and  without  colour. 
Furthermore,  by  montage  and  camera  movement  the  cinema  makes 
all  kinds  of  transformations  of  space  which  would  be  impossible  in 
reality.  Time  also  is  constantly  subject  to  contractions,  extensions, 
breaks  and  jumps  which  do  not  occur  in  the  continuous  chronology 
of  the  real  world.  Finally,  the  cinema  was  for  a  long  time  without 
sound  or  speech  and  when  it  does  make  use  of  these  elements  it  does 
so  in  ways  which  are  very  different  from  the  experience  of  them  in 
everyday  life.”  1 

If  in  spite  of  these  and  other  limitations,  the  language  of 
film  can  teach  us  to  see  the  visible  world  afresh  by  making 
us  see  through  the  translucency  of  its  moving  images  to  the 
reality  beyond,  the  film  can  serve  the  same  ends  as  the 
phenomenological  clarification  of  the  grounds  of  experience. 


2.  THE  FILMIC  PURSUIT  OF  REALITY 

While  there  are  films  made  without  cameras  through  direct 
treatment  of  film  stock,  they  are  exceptional.  But  because 
most  motion  pictures  are  made  with  cameras  a  great  deal  of 
the  aesthetic  of  film  has  tended  to  assimilate  cinematography 
to  still  photography,  failing  to  recognize  that  what  is  the 
most  essential  character  of  moving  pictures  is  that  they  move. 
Certainly,  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  any  structural  principle 

1  Ralph  Stephenson  and  J.  R.  Debrix,  The  Cinema  as  Art,  Baltimore:  Penguin 
Books,  1968.  pp.  34-35- 
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which  separates  still  photography  from  the  most  primitive 
use  of  the  motion  picture  camera  where  the  camera  remains 
stationary,  recording  from  a  fixed  position  at  a  standard 
distance  with  a  constant  focal  length  of  lens.  Since,  however, 
the  ‘cinematic  illusion’  is  a  phrase  now  familiar  even  to  those 
with  little  technical  knowledge  of  the  biophysics  of  vision  and 
even  children  know  that  ‘what  we  really  see’  when  we  look  at 
a  movie  is  not  real  motion  at  all,  but  simply  a  sequence  of 
projected  stills  replaced  so  quickly  that  individual  stills  in  the 
series  cannot  be  separated,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the 
distinction  between  our  knowledge  of  what  we  see  and  our 
consciousness  of  what  we  see. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  empirical  sciences  which  yield 
knowledge  of  what  is  seen  and  the  process  of  seeing  involved 
in  film  experience,  it  is  clear  that  the  only  motion  connected 
with  the  image  on  the  screen  is  the  mechanical  motion  of  the 
projector  which  advances  the  film  during  the  instant  of 
darkness  between  frames.  The  only  movement  in  physical 
space  is  that  of  the  physical  body  which  is  the  film  print  in  the 
physical  body  which  is  the  film  advance  mechanism.  Because 
that  movement  occurs  in  darkness  and  is  not  projected,  what 
is  seen  on  the  screen  is  therefore  only  an  image  of  movement 
indistinguishable  in  consciousness  from  real  motion.  It  is 
often  held  that  the  ‘moving  image’  has  only  an  illusory, 
virtual  or  imagined  motion  and  that  ‘in  fact’  the  image  stands 
still  and  it  is  only  the  biological  deficiency  of  vision  which 
tricks  the  viewer  into  accepting  semblance  for  reality.  This 
matter  is  generally  regarded  as  so  simple  that  common-sense 
science  accepts  the  explanation  as  adequate  and  almost 
beyond  sophisticated  challenge.  But  like  many  of  the  de¬ 
liverances  of  common  sense  in  the  natural  attitude,  this  one 
rests  on  the  tendency  to  allow  ‘what  is  known  to  be  the  case’ 
to  override  perceptual  consciousness  which  yields  the  equally 
commonsense  deliverance  that  what  is  seen  on  the  screen  is 
the  real  motion  of  mostly  familiar  real  common-sense  objects. 
If  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  film  experience  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  only  a  similitude  of  reality,  the  global 
consciousness  is  overwhelmed  with  the  givenness  of  the  film 
experience  as  a  wmsimilitude  of  reality. 
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If  we  know  there  is  only  the  illusion  of  movement  on  the 
screen,  it  is  equally  true  that,  as  we  are  conscious  of  the 
screen  image,  it  moves  as  truly  as  any  movement  we  can 
perceive  in  the  natural  world.  Thus  it  might  be  said  that  the 
very  possibility  of  the  motion  picture  art  depends,  not  upon 
the  knowledge  of  physical  reality  as  science  explains  it,  but 
rather  upon  the  structures  and  processes  of  perceptual 
consciousness  which  are  most  appropriately  approached 
through  a  phenomenological  method.  In  a  fundamental  sense 
it  is  only  when  we  ‘bracket’  the  ‘facts’  of  film  experience,  when 
we  suspend  our  thesis  that  the  facts  make  up  the  total  reality 
of  film  experience,  that  we  can  become  open  to  the  moving 
image  as  a  phenomenon  of  consciousness.  The  moving  image 
of  film  has  its  life  not  amid  the  abstractions  of  quantified 
space  and  clock  time,  but  in  the  fullness  of  lived,  concrete 
spatiality  and  temporality. 

The  Gestaltists  have  contributed  to  phenomenology  a 
central  emphasis  on  the  primacy  of  the  figure-ground  contrast 
in  all  perceptual  experience  and  it  is  this  universal  and  es¬ 
sential  structure  of  all  perceiving  which  the  art  of  the  motion 
picture  through  craft  and  technique  has  subjected  to  its 
mastery  and  control  and  made  the  most  basic  feature  of  the 
grammar  of  film.  Much,  if  not  most,  serious  film  criticism  is 
still  possessed  by  the  misleading  idea  that  cinema  is  simply  a 
kind  of  technological  progress  in  the  history  of  dramatic 
performance,  a  mechanization  which  permits  the  recording 
and  replaying  of  drama  as  an  alternative  to  repeated  per¬ 
formances  by  the  actors.  So  long  as  the  movie  camera  recorded 
from  a  fixed  position  at  a  standard  distance  with  a  constant 
focal  length  of  lens,  it  did  photograph  as  a  spectator  might 
view  stage  action  from  his  seat  in  the  theater. 

When,  however,  the  camera  began  to  move,  to  record  with 
constantly  shifting  positions,  distances  and  focal  lengths,  the 
means  to  manipulate  the  figure-ground  contrast  were  at  hand 
and  the  essence  of  cinema  first  emerged.  Even  more  effectively 
than  prose  narrative,  which  in  many  ways  cinema  resembles 
more  closely  than  any  other  art,  the  movie  offers  the  artist 
direct  access  to  a  controlled  variation  of  foreground  and 
background  in  space  and  time,  which  is  not  so  available  in  any 
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other  art.  As  R.  E.  Jones  has  recognized, 

“Motion  pictures  are  our  thoughts  made  visible  and  audible.  They 
flow  in  a  swift  succession  of  images,  precisely  as  our  thoughts  do,  and 
their  speed,  with  their  flashbacks  -  like  sudden  uprushes  of  memory  — 
and  their  abrupt  transition  from  one  subject  to  another,  approximates 
very  closely  the  speed  of  our  thinking.  They  have  the  rhythm  of  the 
thought-stream  and  the  same  uncanny  ability  to  move  forward  or 
backward  in  space  or  time.  . . .  They  project  pure  thought,  pure 
dream,  pure  inner  life.”  1 

It  is  their  fidelity  to  the  ebb  and  tide  of  the  stream  of 
consciousness,  which  make  the  verity  of  the  movies’s  viri- 
similitude  drown  the  thought  of  semblance  in  the  felt  conscious¬ 
ness  of  truth.  In  the  medium  of  film  the  abstract  linearity  and 
seriality  by  which  we  orient  ourselves  in  the  physical  world 
are  replaced  by  the  hodologic’al  vectors  of  motivational 
tensions  and  intentional  behavior.  The  static  space  and  time 
in  which  stage  action  occurs  is  translated  into  the  dynamic 
relativities  where  space  and  time  come  and  go,  where  images 
of  anticipation  may  be  abruptly  cut,  or  dissolve,  into  staccato 
flashbacks,  remembered  or  imagined,  without  any  relation  to 
a  sequence  of  physical  events.  When  the  camera  eye  pivots 
horizontally  in  a  pan  shot,  tilts  up  or  down,  rolls  on  its  tripod 
dolly  in  or  dolly  out,  moves  in  a  follow  shot  parallel  to  its 
subject,  zooms  in  or  out  with  the  resultant  foreshortening  or 
deepening  of  visual  depth  or  places  a  detail  against  an  infinite 
horizon,  or  when  mounted  for  a  hydraulic  boom  shot,  its 
fluidity  can  vary  all  of  these  elements  simultaneously,  the 
camera  eye  no  longer  preserves  a  constancy  of  separation 
between  background  and  foreground.  Whether  it  be  objects, 
men,  situations,  their  developments  or  anything  else  which 
may  be  perceived  in  the  conventional  ordering  of  social 
reality,  the  moving  images  of  the  camera  eye  take  on  the 
ambiguity  of  lived  existence  and  social  constructions  lose 
their  unequivocality. 

If  an  essential  aspect  of  the  dimension  of  verity  in  the 
moving  image  is  its  immediacy,  it  remains  true  that  merely 
by  substituting  a  wide-angle  focal  length  for  a  telephoto 

3  quoted  in:  Susane  K.  Langer,  Feeling  and  Form,  New  York:  Scribner’s 
I953-  PP-  415. 
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-  as,  for  example,  in  most  of  the  first  hour  of  James  Wong 
Howe’s  camera  work  in  John  Frankenheimer’s  Seconds  - 
familiar  events  and  ordinary  situations  can  become  threaten¬ 
ing  and  horrifying.  By  the  use  of  the  subjective  camera,  of 
angles  and  reflected  distortions,  objects  and  facial  expressions 
no  longer  evoke  habituated  responses,  but  shift,  change 
and  disintegrate,  as  if  the  lived  world  itself  is  coming  apart. 
If  seeing  in  the  natural  world  view  is  ordinarily  a  matter  of 
recognizing  familiarities  at  standard  distances  and  being 
inattentive  to  the  strangeness  and  mystery  which  lurks  behind 
accustomed  appearances,  seeing  with  the  cinema  eye  is  an 
emergence  into  a  fluid  realm  where  standards  of  quality, 
relation  and  distance  dissolve  and  the  experiential  effects  of 
Kant’s  Copernican  Revolution  are  made  vivid.  Just  as 
Copernicus  had  explained  the  apparent  motions  of  the  hea¬ 
venly  bodies  as  the  result  of  the  motions  of  earthly  observers, 
and  Kant  explained  the  apparent  motions  of  reality  as  the 
result  of  the  dynamics  of  consciousness,  so  does  the  cinema 
eye  embody  the  philosophical  emergence  which  brought  the 
phenomenological  style  to  self-consciousness  in  a  way  which 
makes  it  possible  for  any  viewer  of  a  skillfully  made  film  to 
experience  as  felt  meanings  the  philosophical  results  of  a  use 
of  phenomenological  method.  The  cinema  boom  shot  is  the 
Hegelian  aufheben  of  photographic  technology.  While  it 
preserves  the  reproductive  capacities  of  still  photography, 
its  very  fluidity  overcomes  the  perspectival  representation 
of  seeing  as  adding  one  momentary,  atomic  view  to  another 
and  does  away  with  seeing  as  a  summation  of  pre-given  parts. 
It  replaces  non-integrative,  additive  envisagement  with  the 
synthesis  of  synoptic  vision  and  the  perceptual  process  itself 
is  newly  revealed  to  reflective  consciousness  as  a  taking  and 
a  making  from  what  is  given. 

A  great  cinematographer  like  Gregg  Toland  can  demon¬ 
strate  the  interpenetration  of  imagining  with  primary  per¬ 
ception  more  conclusively  than  almost  any  amount  of  philo¬ 
sophical  analysis  and  argument.  To  the  extent  that  the  camera 
eye  displays  the  organic  coherence  which  it  can  find  and  make 
among  visible  materials,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  controlled  by 
a  conceptually  articulate  feeling  rather  than  vague  and 
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unshaped  emotional  stresses,  it  brings  imagined  order  to  the 
perceived  disorder  of  its  accumulated  images.  Of  course,  the 
film  director  or  the  film  editor  may  contribute  more  of  this 
process  to  the  completed  film  than  the  director  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  it  is  the  principle  which  is  essential,  not  the  facts. 

As  Andre  Malraux  has  pointed  out, 

"...  Reproduction  (like  the  art  of  fiction,  which  subdues  reality  to 
the  imagination)  has  created  what  might  be  called  ‘fictitious’  arts,  by 
systematically  falsifying  the  scale  of  objects;  by  presenting  oriental 
seals  the  same  size  as  the  decorative  relief  on  pillars,  and  amulets  like 
statues.  As  a  result,  the  imperfect  finish  of  the  smaller  work,  due  to 
its  limited  dimensions,  produces  in  enlargement  the  effect  of  a  bold 
style  in  the  modern  idiom.  .  . .  Sometimes  the  reproductions  of  minor 
works  suggest  to  us  great  styles  which  have  passed  away  —  or  which 
‘might  have  been.’  .  .  .  Sometimes,  too,  drawings  .  .  .  show  us  styles 
-  or  ‘idioms’  -  of  which  few  other  traces  have  survived;  and  we  can 
detect  in  their  succession,  by  way  of  modulations  hitherto  unobserved, 
the  persisting  life  of  certain  forms,  emerging  ever  and  again  like 
spectres  from  the  past.”  1 

The  effect  on  the  plastic  arts  generally  to  which  Malraux 
here  devotes  attention  can  be  forcefully  thrust  upon  the 
viewer  by  the  screen  images  within  the  visual  space  of  a 
single  shot  by  the  hydraulic  boom  (and  more  recently  by  the 
helicopter)  and  is  equally  manifest  in  the  visual  time  of  a 
scene  of  shots  by  the  montage.  The  pace  of  quick,  straight 
cutting  varied  with  more  prolonged  shots  and  punctuated 
occasionally  with  fades,  dissolves  and  wipes,  opens  to  film 
experience  transitions,  repetitions,  ‘frozen  images’  or  ‘quick’ 
stills,  reversals,  distortions  and  ambiguities  which  are  more 
characteristic  of  the  lived  world  than  the  objective  world 
of  the  physical  sciences.  Because,  however,  the  screened 
images  of  projected  light  are  bounded  by  sharp  outlines 
rather  than  the  blurring  fringes  which  establish  the  horizon 
of  actual  visual  perception,  the  screen’s  edges,  like  the 
proscenium  of  a  theatrical  stage,  affect  the  distancing  of 
background  and  foreground  among  the  projected  moving 
images.  Many  other  factors  such  as  color  brightness,  sharpness 
and  definition,  the  ratio  of  the  screen  to  the  visual  field  of 
the  viewer  also  affect  distancing.  (For  example,  a  major 

1  Andr<$  Malraux,  The  Voices  of  Silence,  New  York:  Doubleday,  1953.  p.  24. 
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difference  between  the  felt  experience  of  viewing  television 
and  the  theater  screening  of  films  is  that  the  distance  for 
optimal  picture  resolution  on  most  television  screens  requires 
that  the  screen  fill  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  viewer’s 
visual  field,  which,  in  turn,  means  that  the  cinema  long  shot 
which  can  be  so  emotionally  overpowering  in  a  wide-screen 
theater  viewing,  loses  its  power  with  its  detail  when  the  same 
shot  is  televised.  This  accounts  for  the  general  tendency  of 
television  to  concentrate  on  the  close-up  and  the  medium 
shot  and  the  relative  ineffectiveness  of  the  establishing,  or 
re-establishing,  shot.)  The  wide  variety  of  factors  which  affect 
distancing  are,  as  most  of  these  examples  have  suggested, 
more  related  to  the  accidental  factuality,  the  contingencies 
of  photographic  technology,  than  to  the  essential  structures 
of  the  experience  of  film.  In  an  attempt  to  identify  and 
describe  the  essential  structures,  we  much  now  attempt  a 
preliminary  sketch  of  an  analysis  and  description  of  the 
phenomenon  of  filmic  images. 

3.  MOVING  PICTURESASPHENOMENAOF  CONSCIOUSNESS 

Since  all  photographic  images  and,  hence,  all  cinema  images 
involve  the  constitutive  acts  of  selecting  and  grouping,  it 
can  be  seen  that  every  frame  and  shot  of  a  movie  is  the 
expression  of  a  point  of  view  and  a  translation  of  the  ‘what 
is  to  be  represented’  into  the  perspective  which  that  point  of 
view  organizes.  If  the  cinema  eye  is  a  witness  to  the  world, 
it  is  as  highly  charged  with  its  placedness,  its  partiality,  its 
dimensionality  as  any  subjectivity  is  emotionally  charged 
with  its  affective  attunement  to  its  global  horizon.  In  a  basic 
sense  one  might  say  that  the  cinema  eye  is  a  mechanization 
of  subjective  consciousness:  the  moving  image  participates  in 
the  intentionality  of  consciousness  while,  unlike  consciousness, 
it  has  the  persistence  to  support  aesthetic  qualities  and  values. 
The  image  participates  in  intentionality  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
property  of  every  image  to  be  an  image  of  something.  The 
cinema  image  in  being  projected  onto  a  screen  is  attached  to 
a  ground  which  supports  it  in  its  aspect  of  objective  reality, 
but  the  flat  (or  more  recently,  curved)  surface  although  it 
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may  convey  an  impression  of  depth  which  reproduces  the 
space  of  physical  objects  more  or  less  veridically,  can  none¬ 
theless  be  no  more  than  a  veridical  reproduction,  and  as  such, 
the  cinema  image  remains  something  which  dwells  in  a  dif¬ 
ferent  space  from  the  space  of  the  things  it  reproduces.  As 
primarily  a  two-dimensional  projection  of  three-dimensional 
objects,  the  image  which  defines  the  forms  and  relations  of 
the  space  of  physical  objects,  may  also  be  called  an  image  of 
that  space. 

The  persons  and  things  which  inhabit  physical  space  have 
dimensions  and  situation;  they  are  placed  in  the  world  and 
bound  up  with  each  other  with  interwoven  strands  of  inter¬ 
dependence  and  mutual  determination.  Their  being  in 
situation  as  truly  places  them  as  if  they  were  really  in  the 
world.  Although  this  feature  ‘of  cinema  images  does  not 
exclusively  determine  their  nature,  it  does  clearly  isolate  the 
foundation  and  ground  of  the  reality  which  such  images 
have.  It  might  be  worth  considering  to  say  that  filmic  images 
capture  the  forms  of  physical  things  but  lack  their  materiality. 

Although  I  am  typing  on  the  material  typewriter  before 
me,  I  cannot  type  on  the  filmic  image  of  a  typewriter.  One 
of  the  distinguishing  traits  of  the  filmic  image  is  that  I 
cannot  make  it  an  instrumentality  of  my  will  in  the  way  that 
I  can  bend  the  physical  objects  around  me  to  the  purposes  I 
impose  upon  them.  The  manipulability  of  things  about  me 
sharply  separates  them  from  their  filmic  images  which  are 
always  presented  by  the  camera  from  a  single  perspective 
(if,  for  the  present  discussion,  we  postpone  consideration  of 
multiple  image  projection  and  multi-media  presentation 
-  developments  which  must  be  considered  in  any  definitive 
phenomenology  of  film  experience).  Lacking  the  tactile 
relations  of  the  realm  of  manipulables,  the  visual  world 
shares  traits  with  filmic  images. 

Wherever  it  is  from  which  I  see,  I  can  only  see  the  things 
and  their  spaces  about  me  from  that  single  and  unique 
placement  from  which  my  seeing  reaches  out  at  any  moment 
of  seeing.  If  I  were  to  stop  typing  and  simply  look  at  this 
machine  before  me,  I  should  simply  see  it  as  a  figure  appre¬ 
hended  against  a  ground  from  a  particular  angle.  One  of  the 
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fascinating  resemblances  between  the  world  of  visual  per¬ 
ception  and  the  world  of  filmic  images  is  that  neither  alone 
gives  us  the  spatiality  of  the  world,  but  only  a  situated  two- 
dimensional  image  of  space.  My  glace  at  the  world  and  my 
seeing  of  the  movie  equally  present  me  with  two-dimensional 
imagery  and  it  is  only  with  the  serial  multiplication  of  the 
imagery  that  I  am  able  to  realize  that  I  am  able  to  move  my 
body  among  the  objects  of  the  world  of  visual  perception, 
whereas  the  world  of  filmic  imagery  remains  resistant  to  my 
penetration. 

But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  corporeality  of  the  things 
gives  them  an  impenetrability  and  extension  so  that  I  may 
move  among  them,  the  filmic  images  too,  as  they  pass  across 
the  screen  remain  impenetrable  and  display  their  two- 
dimensional  extension.  Thus,  it  seems  that  it  is  not  the  form/ 
matter  contrast  simpliciter  by  which  material  objects  can  be 
distinguished  from  filmic  images  as  phenomena  of  conscious¬ 
ness. 

Sartre,  Merleau-Ponty  and  a  procession  of  phenomenologists 
who  have  devoted  attention  to  the  nature  of  images,  imagining 
and  the  imaginary  have  for  some  time  stressed  another 
contrast  which  yields  more  clarity.  In  any  seeing  of  a  material 
object  is  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the  perceptual  process  that 
the  apprehension  is  partial,  is  only  one  view  in  an  indefinitely 
extensible  series  of  views  and  however  far  the  series  be 
actually  extended,  it  finally  falters  before  the  inexhaustibility 
of  the  perceptual  object.  Although  filmic  images  also  are 
fundamentally  finite  in  that  any  particular  one  must  emerge 
from  a  center  from  which  perspective  is  organized,  they  are 
like  images  in  general  totalizing  syntheses  of  infinite  grasp. 
That  is,  although  another  image  or  series  of  images  may  be 
added  to  a  previous  one  just  as  one  visual  view  may  be  added 
to  another,  there  is  a  sense  in  which  any  visual  view  can  go 
on  yielding  additional  information  and  knowledge  while  the 
image,  and  hence  the  filmic  image,  already  contains  all  and 
only  what  we  know  about  it.  Although  ever  particular  visual 
sighting  of  the  object  entreats  us  to  look  further  and  through 
a  progression  of  additional  sightings  to  collect  the  tokens  of 
the  reality  of  the  object,  the  encounter  with  an  image  is 
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always  an  encounter  with  a  totality,  a  global  whole  which  is 
not  simply  a  sum  of  parts  or  a  part  to  enter  into  a  sum,  but 
rather  a  holistic  apprehension  in  which  the  image  completely 
encompasses  all  of  the  aspects  of  the  reality  it  apprehends  in 
a  synthesis  of  simultaneity.  Thus,  while  any  sighting  of  an 
object  is  always  anchored  in  the  object  of  which  it  is  a  sighting 
and  that  anchorage  constitutes  an  attachment  of  partiality, 
the  filmic  image,  on  the  other  hand,  is  essentially  a  de¬ 
tachment,  an  autonomous  independence.  Using  Spinoza’s 
criterion  of  the  finite,  as  that  which  can  be  limited  by  another 
thing  of  the  same  nature,  the  filmic  image  is  not  finite  but 
possesses  the  totality  toward  which  infinitely  striving  but 
always  faltering  visual  sightings  tend.  If  seeing  a  physical 
object  is  always  haunted  by  an  infinite  lack  and  a  com¬ 
pulsive  voyeurism  which  pushes  sight  on  to  try  to  see  more 
than  has  been  revealed,  the  encounter  of  consciousness  with 
a  filmic  image  is  characterized  by  self-sufficiency,  self¬ 
maintenance  and  the  freedom  which  is  constituted  a  sense  of 
completion  and  totalization  unconstrained  by  pushes,  drives 
and  compulsions.  In  a  peculiar  way  the  filmic  image  might 
even  be  called  the  objectification  of  sight  because  it  displays 
as  an  achieved  structure  what,  for  sight,  must  always  remain 
only  a  structure  in  the  process  of  being  achieved.  Thus,  the 
perceptual  image  has  no  autonomy,  no  independence;  it 
remains  attached  to  things  and  has  no  existence  of  its  own. 
One  can  say  that  in  the  most  fundamental  way  the  perceptual 
image  is  identified  with  the  thing. 

My  viewing  of  something  real  is  given  to  consciousness  by 
means  of  the  perceptual  image  which  establishes  a  fixed 
relation  between  me  and  the  world,  between  my  viewing  and 
what  I  view.  A  visual  object  has  for  consciousness  the  status 
of  a  well-connected  series  of  sightings,  an  ensemble  of  percep¬ 
tions,  but  what  basically  distinguishes  a  perceptual  image 
from  a  filmic  image  is  that  the  perceptual  image  is  engaged 
in  the  world  and  does  not  exist  only  for  seeing,  while,  of 
cinema  it  can  be  said  that  its  entire  being  is  a  being-for-being- 
seen.  In  a  film  the  image  I  encounter  is  identical  with  the 
object  in  the  sense  that  the  object  in  no  way  spills  over  the 
boundaries  of  the  image,  in  contrast  to  the  way  the  object 
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always  spills  over  the  boundaries  of  a  perceptual  image  of  it. 
Whereas  the  perceptual  image  is  a  mediation  between  me 
and  my  world,  the  filmic  image  as  identical  with  its  object 
presents  that  object  directly  and  without  intervening  medi¬ 
ation. 

But  how  can  the  filmic  image,  which  as  a  projection  on  a 
screen  is  at  some  distance  from  me  and  separated  from  me 
by  the  intervening  medium  of  the  space  of  the  theater,  how 
can  the  filmic  image  in  any  sense  be  a  direct  presence?  Or, 
at  any  rate,  how  is  its  presence  even  relatively  more  direct 
than  the  presence  of  a  perceptual  image?  To  consider  replies 
to  such  questions,  we  must  first  recognize  that  in  whatever 
the  mode  of  presence  to  consciouesness  that  of  which  one  is 
conscious  is  necessarily  also  that  without  which  one  could  not 
be  having  that  consciousness.  In  the  perceptual  image  it  is 
physical  objects  which  are  present  to  consciousness,  but  in  the 
filmic  image  (although  that  too  is  supported  by  the  physical 
object  complex  which  is  light  flickering  on  the  screen)  as  a 
phenomenon  of  consciousness  -  and  it  is  only  as  a  phenomenon 
of  consciousness  that  the  filmic  image  fulfils  its  destiny  and 
becomes  a  moving  image  -  it  is  the  constitutive  process  of 
my  consciousness  which  creates  the  image  and  bestows  upon 
it  its  givenness.  It  is  an  intentional  structure  through  which 
consciousness  is  revealed  to  itself  and  recognizes  itself  as  such. 

However,  as  Sartre  has  shown  in  L’ Imagination  and  L'lma- 
ginaire,  psychologic  phenomenologique  de  l’ imagination ,  the 
image  as  such  is  not  a  residue  of  consciousness,  not  a  psychic 
content,  in  fact  not  anything  at  all  for  the  image  in  itself  is 
nothing,  for  the  being  of  an  image  is  precisely  its  appearing  - 
and  beyond  that  nothing.  Thus,  the  image  does  not  appear 
as  an  object  inserted  in  a  worldy  situation,  but  specifically 
as  a  conscious  presence  which  reveals  the  absence  of  that 
mundane  reality.  In  itself  it  has  no  perceptual  content,  nor 
is  it  the  expression  of  perceptual  content.  Rather  it  floats  on 
the  stream  of  constitutive  intentionality  which  endows  it 
with  meaning  and  through  it  provokes  consciousness  to 
reflect  itself.  As  filmic,  moving  images,  movies  do  not  present 
things,  but  rather  imaging  appearances.  It  is  the  very  insub¬ 
stantiality  and,  one  might  say  even,  the  unreality  of  the  mo- 
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vies,  or  as  some  have  remarked,  their  essentially  dreamlike 
mode  which  creates  an  order  of  direct  appearance  and  virtual 
presence.  Like  a  dreamer,  in  fact,  the  movie  viewer  is  always 
there  at  the  center,  experiencing  all  events  with  an  im¬ 
mediacy  which  cancels  out  the  distance  separating  an  extreme 
close-up  from  an  extreme  long-shot.  Just  as  in  dreaming,  any 
powerful  film  seizes  the  viewer  with  a  conviction  that  he  is 
having  a  direct  visionary  experience  and  more  even  than  any 
illusion  that  the  film  may  support  of  a  procession  of  events 
which  unroll  before  the  eyes,  there  is  the  felt  immediacy  of 
being  present  at  the  locus  of  creative  imagining,  as  if  the 
recreative  responses  of  the  viewer  were  to  blend  indissolubly 
with  the  creative  processes  which  brought  the  film  into  being. 
But  lacking  corporeality,  just  as  dreams  lack  corporeality, 
the  filmic  image  nevertheless  is  a  figure  which  stands  out 
from  a  ground.  A  figure  is  always  a  figure  of  something,  or 
else  it  would  be  no  figure  at  all.  If  the  image  were  completely 
nothing,  it  could  not  appear  and  the  filmic  image  clearly  is; 
it  belongs  to  the  modes  of  being  instead  of  the  modes  of  non- 
being,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  resembles  non-being  in  sofar  as 
it  is  not  a  physical  stimulus,  a  received  impression,  a  concrete 
reality. 

Lacking  content  and  objective  reality,  the  filmic  image  still 
functions  as  what  Husserl  called,  in  The  Phenomenology  of 
Internal  Time  Consciousness,  a  ‘presentification.’  It  is  like  a 
preserved  perception  or  a  reiterated  memory,  but  it  does  not 
dwell  in  the  realm  of  causal  efficacy.  Its  habitation  is  in  the 
zone  of  intentionality.  But  here  the  distinction  between 
‘intention’  and  ‘intentionality’  can  serve  as  a  phenomeno¬ 
logical  basis  for  discounting  the  theory  of  those,  influenced 
by  Freudian  psychology,  who  treat  the  movies  as  forms  of 
wish-fulfillment.  Even  among  phenomenologists  there  con- 
tines  to  be  confusion  concerning  the  relation  of  ‘intention’  to 
intentionality  and  perhaps  the  best  way  of  clarifying  the 
matter  is  to  call  attention  to  the  derivative,  dependent  nature 
of  intentions  by  contrast  to  the  independent  status  of  inten- 
tionalities.  If  consciousness  is  assumed  to  be  dominated  by 
intentions,  one  who  so  assumes  mistakes  its  intention  to  be 
related  for  its  intentional  relatedness.  To  say  it  another  way, 
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the  essentiality  of  intentional  relatedness  is  quite  another 
thing  from  the  contingency  of  a  voluntary  act.  The  con¬ 
tingency  of  the  active  constituting  of  wishing  is  itself  possible 
only  if  there  is,  as  a  previous  condition,  a  power  of  passive 
constitution.  If  my  wish,  or  intention,  is  a  voluntary  act  with 
which  I  reach  toward  that  of  which  I  want  to  be  conscious, 
the  essential  intentionality  of  my  consciousness  is  that 
structured  process  of  constitution  out  of  which  wanting  and 
willing  and  purposing  emerge  as  expressions.  ‘Wanting  to’ 
is  a  mode  of  being  which  would  be  denied  to  a  being  which 
was  not  primordially  ‘consciousness  of.’  Intentionality  is  the 
state  of  consciousness  which  has  the  power  to  be  conscious  of 
its  intending  which  is  known  through  the  object  of  its  in¬ 
tending.  Neither  perceiving  nor  imagining  is  a  voluntary  act 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  choice  of  consciousness,  although,  of 
course,  I  can  chose  ‘to  perceive’  or  ‘to  imagine.’  Choice  and 
the  voluntary  have  their  seat  in  the  sanctum  of  intentionality. 

To  reapproach,  now,  the  question  of  how  the  filmic  image 
can  be  a  direct  presence,  it  is  clear  that  it  cannot  be  as  an 
object  which  is  in  consciousness,  but  instead,  it  must  be  a 
consciousness  which  either  is,  or  is  in  the  process  of  becoming, 
that  object.  In  other  words,  the  direct  presence  must  be  a 
presence  at  the  birth  of  objectifying  actualization,  a  presence 
to  a  consciousness  which  either  is,  or  is  in  the  process  of 
becoming,  that  filmic  image  which  consciousness  is  actualizing 
in  itself. 

The  almost  hypnotic  quality  of  the  movies  -  and  if  you 
doubt  this,  sit  sometime  at  the  front  of  a  theater  and  look 
back  at  the  faces  of  the  viewers  lighted  by  reflections  from  the 
screen  -  is  produced  by  the  almost  total  power  of  the  moving 
images  to  seduce  viewers  into  a  suspension  of  desiring  and 
avoiding,  of  fearing  and  hoping,  in  short  into  a  suspension 
of  the  active  searching  which  is  characteristic  of  perceptual 
acts  which  are  dominated  by  processes  of  ‘looking  for’  and  a 
replacement  of  these  with  the  relative  passivity  of  primordial 
intentionality.  It  is  as  if  we  have  indeed  suspended  our  thetic 
counsciousness  of  selves,  things  and  world  and  submitted  our¬ 
selves  to  the  flow  of  images,  without  anticipation,  without 
regret,  without  anxiety.  The  character  of  ‘convincing  reality’ 
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which  the  filmic  image  possesses  transports  the  viewer  to  the  a 
; priori  domain  of  aesthetic  objects  and  opens  to  the  inspection 
of  consciousness  a  clear  apprehension  of  intentionality,  which 
otherwise  is  approachable  only  through  a  vague  idea.  Re¬ 
flection  on  the  filmic  image,  which  is  itself  intentionality  re¬ 
flected,  leads  intuition  between  the  mirrored  walls  of  essential 
insight  where  the  repeated  reflections  of  the  structures  of 
consciousness  reinforce  the  truth  of  what  is  revealed. 

Although  the  power  of  the  filmic  image  to  transfix  an  audi¬ 
ence  partly  depends  on  its  being  a  similitude  of  reality,  even  a 
verisimilitude,  the  filmic  image  is  in  itself  wholly  different 
from  reality  because  it  elicits  a  primary  function  of  inten¬ 
tionality  through  which  the  figured  appearances  of  reality  are 
preserved,  but  a  relativising  of  background  and  foreground 
elicits  the  fundamental  equivochlity  and  ambiguity  of  lived 
experience  and  hence  invites  their  resolution,  determination 
and  definition  through  the  constitutive  capacities  of  conscious¬ 
ness  to  acknowledge  and  bestow  meaning.  The  reason  that 
movies  are  experienced  by  so  many  as  a  total  art  form  is  not 
only  that  they  have  in  fact  incorporated  the  plastic  and  per¬ 
forming  arts  which  preceded  movies  as  well  as  absorbing  the 
central  capabilities  of  narrative,  but  also  that  filmic  images 
are  always  significant  in  themselves  without  the  need  for  sup¬ 
plementary  criticism  and  aesthetics,  which  seem  to  be  pre¬ 
conditions  for  the  response  to  many  art  forms.  The  filmic  image 
shows  directly  and  immediately  and  has  a  convincing  reality 
which  does  not  require  a  hermeneutic  or  exegesis  before  con¬ 
sciousness  can  accept  its  presence  (its  presents).  Although  the 
filmic  image  on  the  screen  is  detached  from  the  reality  it 
represents  and  has  a  life  of  its  own  the  fact  that  it  is  reality 
represented  preserves  a  link  with  reality.  The  formalization  of 
filmic  images  through  the  art  of  the  film  is  at  the  same  time  the 
means  by  which  reality  is  revealed  to  consciousness  so  that  the 
roles  of  constitutive  intentionalities  of  formation  and  transfor¬ 
mation  in  the  revelation  of  reality  to  consciousness  are  dis¬ 
played  after  the  fashion  of  an  ‘exploded’  piture  of  a  machine 
which  shows  interrelations  of  parts  and  functions  which  over¬ 
lapping  would  otherwise  conceal. 

At  the  end  we  have  reached  only  a  beginning  of  the  journey 
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toward  a  phenomenological  aesthetic  of  cinema,  but  as  the 
end  of  the  beginning  we  can  take  a  text  from  Merleau-Ponty : 

[Neither  a  movie  nor  a  thing]  .  .  .  speaks  to  an  isolated  under¬ 
standing  rather,  both  appeal  to  our  power  tacitly  to  decipher  the 
world  or  men  and  to  coexist  with  them.  It  is  true  that  in  our  ordinary 
lives  we  lose  sight  of  this  aesthetic  value  of  the  tinest  perceived  thing. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  perceived  form  is  never  perfect  in  real  life,  that 
it  always  has  blurs,  smudges,  and  superfluous  matter,  as  it  were. 
Cinematigraphic  drama  is,  so  to  speak,  finer-grained  than  real-life 
dramas:  it  takes  place  in  a  world  that  is  more  exact  than  the  real 
world.1 

Davidson  College 


1  Maurice  Merleau-Ponty,  op.  cit.  p.  58. 


IS  GRACEFULNESS  A  SUPERVENIENT 
PROPERTY? 

PETER  M.  BURKHOLDER 


G.  E.  Moore,  R.  M.  Hare  and  other  recent  analysts  have 
contended  that  good  is  a  supervenient  property,  i.e.  that  if 
one  object  possesses  it  and  another  lacks  it,  they  must  differ 
in  some  other  property  as  well.  As  Hare  observes,  it  would  be 
improper  to  say  of  two  pictures  P  and  Q  that  “P  is  exactly 
like  Q  in  all  respects  save  this  one,  that  P  is  a  good  picture 
and  Q  not,”  for  “there  must  be  some  further  difference 
between  them  to  make  one  good  and  the  other  not.”  1  In  the 
present  paper,  I  shall  consider  whether  the  same  point  is  true 
of  the  aesthetic  quality  gracefulness.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  a 
prima-facie  case  for  supposing  that  gracefulness  may  be 
supervenient,  namely  that  if  anyone  applies  the  term  “grace¬ 
ful”  to  an  object,  he  can  appropriately  be  asked  for  a  reason. 

To  say  that  gracefulness  is  a  supervenient  property  is  to 
imply  at  least  two  things:  first,  that  it  is  a  property,  and 
second,  that  whenever  an  object  is  graceful,  some  other 
property  of  that  object  is  a  sufficient  condition  of  the  object’s 
being  graceful.  If  either  of  these  two  requirements  fails  to  be 
met,  gracefulness  cannot  be  a  supervenient  property.  There¬ 
fore,  let  us  examine  them,  for  the  answer  to  our  question 
depends  on  their  truth-value.  In  Part  I,  we  shall  consider  the 
first,  and  in  Part  II,  the  second.  Part  III  will  provide  an 
explanation  of  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  earlier  sections. 
It  will  be  framed  in  terms  of  a  metaphysic  drawn  from  the 
writings  of  G.  F.  Stout  and  Donald  C.  Williams. 


1  R.  M.  Hare,  The  Language  of  Morals  (Oxford:  The  Clarendon  Press,  1952), 
p.  81. 
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PART  I 

If  we  had  a  sufficient  condition  for  saying  that  the  adjective 
"graceful”  signifies  a  property,  we  could  infer  that  the 
abstract  noun  "gracefulness,”  which  is  formulated  from  the 
adjective,  designates  a  property,  and  that  gracefulness 
therefore  is  a  property.  Thus,  let  us  search  for  such  a  condition. 
The  first  idea  that  comes  to  mind  is  that  we  may  be  able  to 
derive  one  from  the  familiar  phenomenon  of  true  predication. 
If  we  assumed  that  any  statement  in  which  an  adjective  is 
asserted  of  an  object  is  true  only  if  the  adjective  signifies  a 
property  that  inheres  in  the  object,  and  that  "graceful”  can 
be  asserted  of  some  object  in  a  true  statement,  we  could 
conclude  immediately  that  "graceful”  signifies  a  property 
and  that  gracefulness  therefore?  is  a  property.  As  it  stands, 
however,  this  approach  seems  inadequate.  For  neither  of 
these  assumptions  is  obviously  true,  and  the  first  of  them  is 
very  likely  false.  Let  us  therefore  try  to  refine  the  proposed 
condition  so  as  to  avoid  these  difficulties. 

We  may  do  so  by  going  through  a  two-step  process.  The 
first  step  is  to  divide  into  the  following  three  classes  a  large 
collection  of  singular  true  utterances  that  contain  predicate 
adjectives:  (i)  those  in  which  the  adjective  clearly  stands  for 
a  property  that  inheres  in  the  object  to  which  it  is  applied, 
e.g.  "Van  Gogh’s  Sunflowers  is  predominantly  yellow”;  (2) 
those  in  which  it  clearly  does  not,  e.g.  expressions  of  sub¬ 
jective  reaction,  such  as  "This  ice  cream  cone  is  yummy”; 
and  (3)  doubtful  cases,  e.g.  moral  judgments,  such  as  "Cali¬ 
gula  was  wicked,”  and  critical  claims,  such  as  "The  Apollo 
of  Praxiteles  is  delicate.”  Secondly,  we  must  search  for  a 
feature  that  is  displayed  by  many  members  of  the  first  class 
and  by  none  of  the  second.  Such  a  feature  probably  would  be 
a  sufficient  condition  of  property-signification;  and  if  some 
of  the  doubtful  cases  should  display  it,  their  predicate  adjec¬ 
tives  tentatively  may  be  regarded  as  standing  for  properties 
also.  Moreover,  one  could  formulate  an  abstract  noun  from 
such  an  adjective  and  infer  that  it  designates  the  property 
for  which  the  adjective  stands. 

If  we  examined  a  list  of  the  foregoing  sort,  in  our  search 
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for  a  sufficient  condition  of  property-signification,  we  would 
notice  a  prominent  feature  possessed  by  many  members  of 
the  first  class  and  by  none  of  the  second,  namely  that  there 
exist  rational  public  procedures  for  corroborating  the  assertion 
and  cognitively  resolving  disagreements  as  to  its  truth. 
A  community  of  competent  inquirers  could  test  it,  and  if  they 
initially  disagreed  as  to  its  truth,  they  could  eventually 
reach  a  consensus  if  they  had  an  endless  span  of  time  in 
which  to  conduct  their  investigation.  Accordingly,  I  propose 
the  following  two-part  statement  as  a  sufficient  condition 
for  saying  that  an  adjective  signifies  a  property  that  inheres 
in  an  object;  (i)  the  adjective  is  truly-assertible  of  the  object, 
and  (2)  there  exist  rational  public  procedures  for  determining 
whether  it  is  thus  assertible. 

We  may  now  apply  our  sufficient  condition  of  property- 
signification  to  the  problem  of  whether  gracefulness  is  a 
property.  Let  us  note,  first  of  all,  that  very  many  things  have 
been  said  to  be  graceful,  e.g.  statues,  works  of  architecture, 
royal  personages,  ballet  dancers,  ice  skaters,  running  deer, 
swallows  in  flight,  waterfalls,  airplanes,  and  handwriting. 
“Graceful”  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  frequently  used  terms 
in  the  language  of  aesthetic  appreciation  and  appraisal. 
Moreover,  it  has  functioned  successfully  in  the  critical  voca¬ 
bulary  for  several  centuries ;  it  was  as  prevalent  in  the  age  of 
Edmund  Burke,  for  instance,  as  it  is  today.  Now,  though  not 
impossible,  it  seems  rather  unlikely  that  “graceful”  could 
have  become  so  firmly  established  in  the  social  practice  of 
criticism  if  it  had  lacked  application  altogether.  Its  widespread 
use  therefore  constitutes  evidence,  though  not  conclusive 
evidence,  that  at  least  some  singular  gracefulness  assertions 
are  true  and  thus  satisfy  the  first  part  of  our  two-part  con¬ 
dition.  Further  evidence  for  the  same  contention  appears 
when  we  consider  how  the  concept  “graceful”  is  learned. 
If  a  person  grasps  that  concept  adequately,  he  acquired  it 
much  as  he  did  the  color  concepts,  i.e.  by  ostensive  definition. 
His  teacher  presented  a  set  of  graceful  objects  for  him  to 
inspect;  and  since  he  was  very  sensitive  to  subtle  nuances, 
he  eventually  noticed  a  certain  similarity  (or  network  of 
similarities)  running  through  the  set  and  lacking  in  most 
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objects  outside  it  -  a  feature  with  which  he  came  to  associate 
the  word  “graceful.”  That  word  means,  in  effect,  “relevantly 
similar  to  the  standard  examples  of  gracefulness.”  And 
because  the  concept  is  acquired  from  actual  examples  in  this 
way,  we  are  justified  in  concluding  that  it  has  application. 

The  other  part  of  our  sufficient  condition  for  gracefulness' 
being  a  property,  namely  that  there  must  be  rational  public 
procedures  to  test  gracefulness  assertions,  is  more  difficult  to 
establish.  For  “graceful,”  unlike  the  color  concepts,  is  esoteric. 
Though  used  frequently  by  persons  of  acute  taste  and  sen¬ 
sitivity,  it  is  by  no  means  common  coin.  When  employed  by 
someone  of  no  more  than  normal  ability  to  make  perceptual 
discriminations,  it  is  rather  like  a  color  word  used  by  a 
blind  man;  in  both  cases  the  user  must  rely  on  inadequate 
cues  and  associations,  which  are  only  contingently  related  to 
the  concept.  Moreover,  only  a  few  persons  can  learn  how  to 
identify  graceful  objects  with  consistent  success.  In  this 
respect,  the  ability  is  analogous,  though  no  more  than  ana¬ 
logous,  to  theological  grace  of  the  Augustinian  variety. 
Some  men  are  “graced”  by  this  ability  and  others  lack  it, 
and  most  of  the  latter  are  fated  never  to  acquire  it,  no  matter 
how  hard  they  may  strive.  Fineness  of  taste  appears  to  be  a 
gift  of  fortune;  certain  people  almost  seem  to  have  been 
predestined  to  receive  it.  High-order  appreciation,  only 
slightly  less  than  high-order  creativity,  is  a  product  of  genius 
and  inspiration.1 

Now,  does  the  esoteric  nature  of  gracefulness  assertions 
prevent  them  from  being  publicly  testable?  One  indication 
that  it  need  not  is  that  persons  of  acute  taste  and  sensitivity 
can  constitute  small  sub-communities  within  the  larger 
human  community.  And  it  may  be  possible  for  the  members 
of  such  a  sub-community  to  teach  one  another  to  apply 

graceful”  successfully  and  to  distinguish  between  correct 
and  incorrect  applications  performed  by  others.  Moreover, 
the  distinction  could  be  made  on  the  basis  of  features  obser- 

1  The  parallel  between  theological  grace  and  the  ability  to  perceive  aesthetically 
was  suggested  by  A.  K.  Coomaraswamy  in  “Art  and  Craftsmanship,”  Reflections 
on  Art,  S.  K.  Langer,  ed.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  1961),  pp.  240- 
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vable  by  all  or  most  members  of  the  sub-community,  but  not 
by  outsiders.  If  so,  the  tests  for  gracefulness  would  be  public, 
even  if  their  publicity  should  fail  to  extend  beyond  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  a  small  coterie.  And  in  that  case,  since  some  singular 
gracefulness  assertions  are  true,  “gracefulness”  would  stand 
for  a  property,  even  though  few  men  can  apply  it  successfully. 

But  are  gracefulness  assertions  publicly  testable  even  to 
this  limited  extent?  Among  persons  who  are  able  to  identify 
graceful  objects,  one  finds  a  large  measure  of  agreement  as 
to  which  objects  are  graceful,  and  it  extends  to  cases  they 
have  not  examined  previously.  This  strongly  suggests  that 
they  are  applying  the  term,  not  in  an  idiosyncratic  or  essen¬ 
tially  private  way,  but  on  the  basis  of  features  accessible  to 
the  whole  group.  Otherwise,  since  their  agreement  extends  to 
novel  instances,  it  would  be  inexplicable.  Moreover,  a  teacher 
can  correct  a  pupil  if  he  applies  the  term  inaccurately  to  new 
cases,  and  the  pupil  can  come  to  see  his  mistake,  realizing,  for 
example,  that  he  has  confused  gracefulness  with  delicacy. 
This  constitutes  further  evidence  for  the  existence  of  public 
tests  for  gracefulness,  since  the  correction  process  presupposes 
detectable  relevant  similarities  between  the  new  cases  and 
the  standard  examples  from  which  the  pupil  acquired  the 
concept.  If  there  were  none,  the  teacher’s  use  of  the  term 
would  seem  completely  arbitrary  to  the  pupil,  and  one  could 
not  appropriately  speak  of  “correction”  at  all. 

For  both  of  the  foregoing  reasons,  I  conclude  that  grace¬ 
fulness  assertions  are  publicly  testable.  And  since,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  some  singular  gracefulness  assertions  are 
true,  it  follows  that  gracefulness  is  a  property.  Therefore, 
one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  its  being  a  supervenient 
property  has  turned  out  to  be  true.  In  the  next  section,  we 
shall  examine  the  other. 


PART  11 

If  gracefulness  is  a  supervenient  property,  then  whenever 
an  object  is  graceful,  some  other  property  of  that  object  must 
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be  a  sufficient  condition  of  the  object’s  being  graceful.1 
There  are  at  least  two  different  kinds  of  sufficient  condition : 
logical  and  causal.  The  presence  of  an  instance  of  some 
property  F  in  an  object  P  is  a  logically  sufficient  condition 
of  the  presence  in  P  of  an  instance  of  some  other  property  L 
(which  is  not  defined  by  F)  if  and  only  if  it  is  logically  im¬ 
possible  for  P  to  be  F  without  being  L;  for  example,  “being 
human”  logically  suffices  for  “being  animal.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  presence  of  an  instance  of  F  in  P  is  a  causally 
sufficient  condition  of  the  presence  of  an  instance  of  L  in  P 
if  and  only  if  the  supposition  that  P  is  F  without  being  L  is 
logically  possible  but  contrary  to  scientific  law. 

Some  philosophers,  such  as  G.  E.  Moore,  maintain  (perhaps 
falsely)  that  there  is  a  third  sense  in  which  a  condition  can  be 
sufficient,  namely  a  “metaphysical”  sense.  If  F  is  a  meta¬ 
physically  sufficient  condition  of  L  in  P,  then  although  it  is 
both  logically  possible  and  consistent  with  scientific  law 
that  P  is  F  without  being  L,  nevertheless  we  can  know  in 
a  synthetic  a  priori  manner  that  if  P  is  F  it  must  also  be  L. 
Moore  holds,  moreover,  that  a  metaphysically  sufficient 
condition  is  the  only  sort  of  sufficient  condition  that  could 
require  a  property  to  be  supervenient.2  However,  I  have 
adopted  a  somewhat  broader  concept  of  supervenience  -  one 
for  which  any  of  the  three  sorts  of  sufficient  condition  would 
be  relevant.  I  do  not  propose  to  criticize  the  general  notion 
of  a  metaphysically  sufficient  condition  in  this  paper,  though 
it  is  moderately  suspect;  I  shall  merely  consider  whether,  if 
there  are  such  things,  gracefulness  has  one. 

If  gracefulness  always  must  have  a  sufficient  condition  in 
one  or  another  of  the  three  senses,  it  is  supervenient.  However, 
if  it  sometimes  has  such  a  condition  in  none  of  them,  it 
cannot  be  supervenient,  for  no  other  sort  of  sufficient  con¬ 
dition  could  make  a  property  supervenient.  Our  procedure, 
in  inquiring  whether  gracefulness  always  must  have  a  sufficient 
condition,  will  be  to  study  various  definitions  of  gracefulness 

1  The  other  property  must  be  a  repeatable,  independently  specifiable  one. 
It  may  be  a  complex  conjunction  of  properties. 

2  G.  E.  Moore,  “The  Conception  of  Intrinsic  Value,”  Philosophical  Studies 
(London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1958),  pp.  253-275. 
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that  philosophers  have  offered.  It  is  true  that  a  sufficient 
condition  which  defines  a  property  would  not  render  that 
property  supervenient.  For  otherwise  we  should  have  to 
say  that  every  definable  property  is  supervenient.  Never¬ 
theless,  it  will  be  useful  to  examine  some  proposed  definitions, 
for  if  they  fail  as  definitions,  they  may  be  promising  candi¬ 
dates  for  non-definitional  sufficient  conditions  of  any  of  the 
three  kinds. 

The  view  that  gracefulness  lacks  a  definition  is  not  un¬ 
common.  In  the  Eighteenth  Century,  for  example,  aestheti- 
cians  spoke  of  its  “je  ne  sais  qnoi”  quality.  And  early  in  the 
Twentieth  Century,  the  idealist  Benedetto  Croce  complained 
that  no  proposed  definition  of  gracefulness  “satisfies  either 
the  hearer  or  the  constructor  of  it.  For  a  moment  later  he 
finds  himself  before  a  new  instance  to  which  he  recognizes 
that  his  definition  is  more  or  less  insufficient,  ill-adapted, 
and  in  need  of  retouching.”  1  Moreover,  our  discussion  in 
Part  I,  in  which  we  contended  that  the  concept  “graceful”  is 
acquired  from  examples,  confirms  that  it  lacks  a  definition. 
For  if  it  had  a  definition,  it  could  be  introduced  to  someone  via 
that  definition,  and  no  student  would  need  to  perceive  a  set 
of  graceful  objects  in  order  to  learn  how  to  employ  the  concept 
with  complete  success. 

Some  philosophers  have  argued,  however,  that  grace¬ 
fulness  does  have  a  definition.  For  instance,  Edmund  Burke 
regards  it  as  a  type  of  beauty,  consisting  in  “ease,”  “round¬ 
ness”  and  “delicacy  of  attitude  and  motion.”  2  It  is  fairly 
clear,  of  course,  that  this  definition  will  not  do.  First  of  all, 
although  some  aestheticians  would  disagree,3  beauty  is  not  a 
necessary  condition  of  gracefulness,  for  things  can  be  graceful 
without  being  beautiful.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  said  by 
Lady  Antonia  Fraser  to  have  been  “tall,  graceful,  but  not 
beautiful”;4  and  this  remark  does  not  seem  self-contra¬ 
dictory  or  otherwise  obviously  false.  Gracefulness  may  very 

1  B.  Croce,  Aesthetic  (New  York:  The  Noonday  Press,  1953),  P-  9 °- 

2  Edmund  Burke,  A  Philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  (London:  Routledge  &  Kegan  Paul,  1958),  p.  119. 

3  For  example,  the  Earl  of  Listowell.  See  his  Modern  Aesthetics  (New  York: 
Teachers  College  Press,  1967),  p.  191. 

4  NBC  Broadcast  Interview,  November  8,  1969. 
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well  contribute  to  beauty,  but  neither  presupposes  the  other. 
Secondly,  Burke’s  suggested  differentiae  are  inadequate.  One 
could  easily  locate  things  that  display  these  features  but  lack 
gracefulness,  even  if  they  are  beautiful.  Certain  glassware,  for 
example,  is  delicate  but  not  quite  graceful. 

Since  Burke’s  proposal  fails  as  a  definition,  we  may  inquire 
whether  it  succeeds  as  a  non-definitional  logically  sufficient 
condition.  Unfortunately,  the  second  of  our  arguments 
against  it  as  a  definition  indicates  that  it  fails  on  this  inter¬ 
pretation  also.  For  something  is  a  logically  sufficient  condition 
only  if  nothing  satisfies  it  while  lacking  the  feature  for  which 
it  is  supposed  to  be  sufficient.  Similarly,  the  second  argument 
shows  that  his  proposal  provides  a  sufficient  condition  in 
neither  the  metaphysical  nor  the  causal  sense.  For  if  a  con¬ 
dition  were  sufficient  in  either  of  those  senses,  no  actual 
counter-examples  would  exist. 

After  Burke’s,  the  next  serious  attempt  to  define  grace¬ 
fulness  appears  in  the  writings  of  Herbert  Spencer.  According 
to  Spencer,  “graceful”  connotes  economy  of  force.  Graceful 
motion  is  “motion  that  is  effected  with  economy  of  force; 
grace,  as  applied  to  animal  form,  describes  forms  capable  of 
this  economy;  grace,  as  applied  to  postures,  describes  postures 
which  may  be  maintained  with  this  economy.”  1  Although 
Spencer’s  proposed  definition  is  helpful,  in  that  it  may  direct 
our  attention  toward  very  many  objects  that  turn  out  to  be 
graceful,  it  is,  however,  not  wholly  adequate.  For  the  concept 
it  actually  explicates  is  not  gracefulness  but  efficiency.  And 
even  if  a  large  proportion  of  efficient  things  are  graceful, 
some  are  not,  e.g.  some  products  of  advanced  technology. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Spencer’s  definition  is  not  acceptable.  If  it 
were,  we  could  use  it,  somewhat  ironically,  to  explain  how 
aesthetic  grace  is  related  to  the  Augustinian  conception  of 
theological  grace.  According  to  that  view,  a  person  who 
enjoys  a  state  of  grace  is  able  to  attain  the  goal  of  heavenly 
bliss  with  the  ultimate  in  economy  of  force,  for  he  attains  it, 
not  by  striving,  but  as  a  result  of  a  divine  bestowal. 

Although  Spencer’s  proposal  fails  as  a  definition  of  grace- 

1  H.  Spencer,  Essays;  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative  (Williams  and 
Norgate,  1901),  p.  381. 
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fulness,  one  might  think  that  it  provides  a  sufficient  condition. 
Reluctantly,  however,  we  must  conclude  that  it  does  not. 
For  although  very  many  objects  that  satisfy  his  suggested 
definiens  also  are  graceful,  not  all  of  them  are;  and  if  a  prop¬ 
erty  is  a  sufficient  condition  of  gracefulness  in  any  of  our 
three  senses,  anything  that  possesses  it  must  also  be  graceful. 

A  third  important  attempt  to  define  gracefulness  was  made 
by  H.  S.  Langfeld,  according  to  whom,  if  we  are  to  understand 
gracefulness,  we  must  consider  not  only  the  object  but  also 
the  psychological  processes  of  the  observer,  for  both  are 
essential  to  something’s  being  graceful.  To  be  specific,  when 
a  person  experiences  an  object  as  being  graceful,  a  process  of 
empathy  is  occurring  within  him.  Some  properties  of  the 
object  stimulate  him  subconsciously  to  imagine  an  occasion 
on  which,  while  acting  in  a  relatively  effortless  manner,  he 
himself  in  some  sense  has  similar  properties;  and  then  he 
projects  onto  the  object  the  pleasant  feelings  associated  with 
that  occasion,  and  misidentifies  them  as  an  objective  feature 
of  the  object.  When  we  see  an  airplane  in  graceful  flight,  for 
example,  it  “glides  through  the  air  without  apparent  effort, 
just  as  one  would  most  desire  to  move,  and  the  effect  is  of 
that  highly  pleasurable  quality  which  is  experienced  in  dream 
flights.”  1  As  regards  a  stationary  object  that  we  judge  to  be 
graceful,  we  do  so  because  the  lines  of  the  object  suggest 
movements  which  would  require  little  effort  if  we  were  to 
engage  in  them,  and  we  project  the  resulting  pleasure  as  a 
feature  of  the  object. 

Langfeld’s  proposal  may  be  formulated  as  a  definition  in 
the  following  way:  An  object  is  graceful  if  and  only  if  its 
properties  are  associated  with  economy  of  effort  in  the  mind 
of  an  observer  who  experiences  it  empathetically,  projecting 
onto  it  pleasurable  sensations  which  have  been  stimulated 
by  his  subconsciously  supposing  that  he  has  similar  properties. 
One  point  in  favor  of  this  definition  is  its  etymological  support. 
“Graceful”  is  derived  from  the  Latin  “gratus,”  meaning 
“pleasing.”  To  be  sure,  this  etymology  does  not  presuppose 
Langfeld’s  theory  of  empathy.  But  it  is  consistent  with  his 

1  H.  S.  Langfeld,  The  Aesthetic  Attitude  (New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  and 
Company,  1920),  p.  139. 
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theory,  and  it  does  provide  some  (but  far  from  conclusive) 
evidence  for  his  account  of  gracefulness.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  serious  difficulty  with  Langfeld’s  proposal,  namely  its 
subjectivism.  If  the  presence  of  an  observer  who  has  a  certain 
sort  of  mental  set  is  a  necessary  condition  of  something’s 
being  graceful,  then  a  thing  cannot  be  graceful  when  not 
observed  by  such  a  person,  and  in  a  world  devoid  of  sentient 
beings  nothing  at  all  could  be  graceful.  Because  of  their 
radical  departure  from  common  usage  of  the  term  “graceful,” 
both  of  these  consequences  are  unacceptable. 

If  Langfeld  has  not  given  us  a  satisfactory  definition  of 
gracefulness,  he  may,  however,  have  provided  an  adequate 
sufficient  condition.  At  any  rate,  as  a  sufficient  condition  his 
proposal  escapes  the  criticism  that  led  us  to  reject  it  as  a 
definition;  i.e.,  if  it  is  only  a  sufficient  condition,  it  leads  to 
neither  of  the  unacceptable  subjectivistic  consequences  that 
follow  if  it  is  taken  as  a  definition.  Unfortunately,  however, 
although  his  proposal  is  attractive,  it  does  not  quite  succeed, 
for  there  are  at  least  three  good  arguments  against  it.  First  of 
all,  the  psychological  doctrines  that  it  presupposes  may  be 
pseudo-scientific.  For  example,  the  mechanisms  of  empathy 
and  pleasure-projection,  on  which  his  account  relies,  have  not 
been  explained  in  a  theoretically  adequate  manner.  It  is 
not  even  evident  that  there  can  be  non-question-begging 
public  tests  for  the  existence  of  such  processes.  Secondly, 
if  two  persons  should  disagree  as  to  what  things  satisfy  the 
proposed  condition,  their  dispute  sometimes  would  not  be 
cognitive,  if  Langfeld’s  view  were  correct,  for  no  rational 
method  could  settle  it.  To  eliminate  such  a  disagreement, 
one  would  have  to  change  the  mental  sets  of  at  least  one  of 
the  disputants,  so  that  their  pleasure  responses  would  be  more 
nearly  in  harmony.  Accordingly,  Langfeld’s  proposal  fails  to 
satisfy  our  sufficient  condition  for  designating  a  property. 
Unless  it  meets  some  alternative  condition,  it  should  not 
even  be  regarded  as  doing  so,  and  in  that  case  it  would  imply 
nothing  as  regards  the  super venience  of  gracefulness.  Thirdly, 
there  are  greater  variations  in  the  properties  that  different 
people  associate  with  the  pleasure  of  economical  effort  than 
in  the  things  they  consider  graceful.  A  task  that  one  man 
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performs  with  great  ease  may  be  quite  difficult  and  therefore 
painful  for  another,  and  vice  versa;  hence,  their  conditioned 
associations  would  be  very  different.  Yet  among  aestheticians 
and  others  who  possess  the  concept  of  gracefulness,  one 
discovers  a  large  measure  of  agreement  as  to  what  is  graceful. 

Because  of  these  three  arguments,  I  conclude  that  Lang- 
feld’s  account  does  not  provide  an  adequate  sufficient  con¬ 
dition  for  gracefulness.  It  is  important  to  notice,  however, 
that  even  if  this  conclusion  were  wrong,  his  proposal  could 
not  possibly  show  that  gracefulness  is  supervenient.  For, 
since  objects  can  be  graceful  although  not  observed  by 
persons  with  a  mental  set  of  the  kind  he  describes,  there  can 
be  graceful  objects  that  do  not  satisfy  his  condition.  And 
unless  such  objects  must  satisfy  some  other  sufficient  con¬ 
dition  instead,  gracefulness  cannot  be  supervenient.  For  the 
proposition  we  are  examining  in  this  section  states  that  if 
gracefulness  is  supervenient,  then  whenever  an  object  is 
graceful,  some  other  property  of  the  object  must  be  a  sufficient 
condition  of  its  gracefulness.  To  show  that,  we  must  do  more 
than  show  that  gracefulness  has  a  sufficient  condition  on 
some  occasions,  namely  when  it  is  observed  by  a  person  in  a 
certain  frame  of  mind.  We  must  show,  in  addition,  that  it 
has  one  when  it  is  not  observed  by  such  a  person.  And  Lang- 
feld’s  condition  cannot  possibly  hold  in  a  situation  of  that  kind. 

In  this  section,  we  have  studied  three  prominent  attempts 
to  define  gracefulness,  and  they  have  failed  not  only  as 
definitions  but  also  as  sufficient  conditions.  Does  this  result 
establish  that  gracefulness  has  no  sufficient  conditions  and  is 
therefore  not  supervenient?  Clearly  it  does  not  constitute  a 
fully  adequate  demonstration  of  that  conclusion,  but  it  does 
strongly  confirm  such  a  view,  especially  since  no  one  has 
offered  any  other  proposals  as  promising  as  the  three  we  have 
considered.  Some  philosophers  do  hold  that  gracefulness  lacks 
a  sufficient  condition.  For  instance,  the  contemporary  analyst 
Frank  Sibley  remarks  that  “no  description  however  full  . . . 
puts  it  beyond  question  that  something  is  graceful.”  1  And 
after  having  examined  various  proposals,  I  find  myself  in 

1  See  Sibley’s  article,  “Aesthetic  Concepts,”  in  Philosophy  Looks  at  the  Arts, 
J.  Margolis,  ed.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1962),  p.  70. 
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agreement  with  his  claim.  Therefore,  the  answer  I  shall 
tentatively  offer,  to  the  question  we  have  been  examining  in 
Part  II,  is  that  no  other  repeatable,  independently  specifiable 
property  is  a  non-definitional  sufficient  condition  of  grace¬ 
fulness.  And  thus  I  have  committed  myself  to  a  negative 
answer  to  the  main  question  of  this  paper.  So  far  as  I  know, 
gracefulness  is  not  supervenient. 


PART  III 

As  it  stands,  the  conclusion  reached  in  Part  II  is  puzzling. 
One  is  inclined  to  wonder  how  an  aesthetic  property,  such  as 
gracefulness,  can  lack  sufficient  conditions.  Therefore,  I  shall 
endeavor  to  indicate,  in  this  section  of  the  paper,  how  such  a 
state  of  affairs  is  possible. 

Various  explanations  might  be  offered.  For  example,  if  we 
exploited  the  analogy  between  aesthetic  gracefulness  and  the 
concept  of  grace  in  voluntarist  theologies,  we  could  explain 
the  lack  of  sufficient  conditions  for  aesthetic  gracefulness  by 
means  of  the  hypothesis  that,  like  theological  grace,  it  does 
not  result  from  other  features  of  its  object,  but  is  arbitrarily 
bestowed  on  the  object  by  an  external  force.  However, 
although  such  an  explanation  is  not  to  be  disdained,  it  fails 
to  account  for  our  common  practice  of  pointing  to  specific 
curves  and  other  features  of  an  object  in  support  of  a  claim 
that  the  object  is  graceful.  We  sometimes  make  statements 
of  the  form,  “P  is  graceful  because  it  is  L,”  as  if  the  L-ness  of 
P  had  made  P  graceful.  Therefore,  we  cannot  accept  a  view 
which  implies  that  gracefulness  is  bestowed  on  objects  in  a 
completely  arbitrary  manner.  What  is  needed  instead  is  a 
theory  according  to  which  every  instance  of  gracefulness  can 
be  caused  by  some  other  feature  of  its  object,  but  on  which, 
since  gracefulness  lacks  sufficient  conditions,  that  feature 
need  not  be  an  instance  of  a  property  that  is  universally 
connected  to  gracefulness.  I  believe  there  is  a  theory  that 
satisfies  this  requirement.  It  is  one  that  I  have  derived  from 
the  writings  of  G.  F.  Stout  and  Donald  C.  Williams,1  and  it  is 

1  See  Stout’s  essay,  “The  Nature  of  Universals  and  Propositions,”  Studies  in 
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called  the  theory  of  tropes.  In  what  follows,  I  shall  explain 
this  theory  and  apply  it  to  the  problem  of  gracefulness. 

According  to  the  theory,  the  characters  of  particular 
persons,  states,  events  and  physical  things  are  themselves 
particular  rather  than  universal;  i.e.,  entities  do  not  literally 
have  characters  in  common.  In  a  very  weak  sense,  there  are 
universals.  But  a  universal  is  merely  an  aggregate  of  similar 
abstract  particular  characters  (called  by  Williams  "tropes”); 
it  is  not,  in  all  strictness,  a  feature  that  numerically  diverse 
objects  can  share.  For  instance,  if  two  pictures  both  are 
yellow,  the  yellow  of  one  picture  is  one  character,  and  that  of 
the  other  is  another,  even  if  both  are  of  the  same  shade;  and 
they  can  never  be  exactly  the  same  entity.  Moreover,  an 
abstract  noun  such  as  "yellowness,”  which  is  sometimes  said 
to  name  a  literally  single  and  common  property,  is  actually 
a  general  term  denoting  a  similarity-aggregate  of  tropes. 
"Yellowness,”  for  example,  stands  for  all  so-called  instances 
of  yellowness-as-such.  The  concept  of  tropes  is  probably  not 
very  different  from  what  Hobbes  meant  by  "phantasm,” 
Berkeley  by  "idea,”  or  Hume  by  "impression.”  This  com¬ 
parison  is  not  intended  to  suggest,  however,  that  tropes 
exist,  or  can  exist,  only  in  the  mind.  Like  James’  "pure 
experiences,”  they  are  neutral  as  between  the  physical  and 
the  mental.  Minds  and  bodies,  as  well  as  properties,  are 
composed  of  them  and  are  therefore  ontologically  inferior  to 
them. 

Contrary  to  what  one  might  suppose,  trope  theory  does  not 
imply  that  it  is  never  justifiable  to  say  that  an  abstract  noun, 
such  as  "gracefulness,”  designates  a  property;  and  the  theory 
is  therefore  consistent  with  Part  I  of  this  paper.  Indeed, 
although  common  properties  do  not  actually,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  inhere  in  different  objects,  it  is  sometimes  useful,  as  in 
Part  I,  to  speak  of  properties.  And  this  way  of  talking  is 
legitimate  if  one  interprets  it  as  nothing  but  an  elliptical  way 
of  referring  to  similarity-aggregates  of  tropes.  The  trope 
theorist  rejects  the  notion  of  real  common  properties,  but  he 

Philosophy,  J.  N.  Findlay,  ed.  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1966),  pp. 
5-24.  See  also  Williams’  book,  Principles  of  Empirical  Realism  (Springfield, 
Ill.:  Charles  C.  Thomas,  1966),  pp.  74-109. 
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does  not  necessarily  reject  property-taZ&,  On  the  contrary,  he 
provides  a  philosophical  analysis  of  the  language  of  properties, 
specifying  what  is  really  meant  whenever  property-talk  is 
legitimate.  Similarly,  although  a  property,  since  it  is  merely 
an  aggregate  of  similar  tropes,  is  never  literally  repeatable,  the 
trope  theorist  allows  us  to  speak  (elliptically)  of  the  ‘repeat¬ 
ability”  of  a  property,  as  we  did  in  Part  II,  if  by  that  we  mean 
only  that  the  aggregate  of  similar  tropes,  which  constitutes  the 
property,  conceivably  contains  more  than  one  member. 
Therefore,  a  term  such  as  “gracefulness”  may  be  said  to 
designate  a  repeatable  property  in  this  special,  technical 
sense,  even  though  diverse  objects  do  not  really  have  charac¬ 
ters  in  common.  “Gracefulness,”  for  example,  stands  for  the 
similarity-aggregate  composed  of  the  particular  graceful¬ 
nesses  of  the  various  graceful  objects. 

Trope  theory  also  allows  us  to  speak  of  one  property  being 
a  sufficient  condition  of  another.  If  a  property  H  has  some 
other  property  L  as  a  sufficient  condition,  L  would,  if  instan¬ 
tiated  in  an  object  P,  conclusively  justify  the  ascription  of 
H  to  P.  In  that  case,  there  would  be,  between  L  and  H,  a 
universal  connection  of  such  a  kind  that  one  could  assert 
truly  that  every  object  which  is  L  is  also  H  (though  not 
always  necessarily  the  converse).  From  the  viewpoint  of 
trope  theory,  these  claims  would  amount  to  the  supposition 
that  there  is  a  similarity-aggregate  of  L-tropes  and  one  of 
H-tropes,  and  that  whenever  an  L-trope  is  present  in  an 
object,  an  H-trope  is  in  it  also.  Colors,  for  example,  are 
related  to  physical  states  in  such  a  way  that  if  an  object  has 
a  certain  physical  state  it  must  be  of  a  certain  color.  This 
means,  according  to  trope  theory,  that  some  similarity- 
aggregate  of  tropes  answers  to  a  certain  physical  description 
and  another  to  a  certain  color  description,  and  that  whenever 
a  trope  of  the  former  type  is  in  an  object,  a  trope  of  the  latter 
type  is  in  it  too. 

Now,  in  denying  that  gracefulness  has  a  sufficient  condition, 
we  are  implying  that  no  other  property  L  is  related  to  it  in 
such  a  way  that  one  could  assert  truly  of  any  object  whatso¬ 
ever  that  if  it  is  L  then  it  is  graceful.  In  terms  of  trope  theory, 
we  are  contending  that  gracefulness”  designates  a  similarity- 
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aggregate  of  gracefulness  tropes,  but  that  no  other  inde¬ 
pendently  specifiable  similarity-aggregate  L  is  of  such  a 
kind  that  whenever  an  object  contains  an  L-trope  it  also 
contains  a  gracefulness  trope.  We  do  not  hold,  however,  that 
a  gracefulness  trope  therefore  is  basic  to  its  object,  i.e.  that 
it  is  not  caused  by  any  other  feature  of  the  object.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  already  noted  the  existence  of  utterances 
of  the  form,  “P  is  graceful  because  it  is  L.”  And  the  propriety 
of  such  utterances  indicates  that  gracefulness  is  not  basic. 

But  how  can  gracefulness  fail  to  have  another  property  as 
its  sufficient  condition  and  yet  be  composed  of  tropes  which 
are  not  basic  to  their  objects?  Trope  theory  provides  an 
answer  to  this  question.  If  a  property  G  lacks  a  sufficient 
condition  even  though  its  tropes  are  not  basic,  then,  according 
to  trope  theory,  each  of  them  is  caused  by  a  trope  that  fails 
to  belong  to  any  property  connected  to  G  in  such  a  way  that 
whenever  an  instance  of  that  property  occurs  in  an  object  an 
instance  of  G  occurs  there  also.  The  gracefulness  of  a  graceful 
object  might,  for  example,  be  caused  by  a  specific  curve- 
trope  in  the  object;  but  not  all  other  curve-tropes  that  belong 
to  the  same  property  necessarily  would  produce  gracefulness 
tropes  in  their  objects.  Moreover,  such  a  trope  would  not 
belong  to  any  other  repeatable,  non-trivially  specifiable 
property  that  has  a  universal  connection  with  gracefulness. 
In  other  words,  although  the  property  gracefulness  is  not 
consequent  on  any  other  significant  property,  particular 
instances  of  gracefulness  always  are  consequent  on  instances 
of  other  properties,  i.e.  on  some  of  their  tropes.  And  that  is 
why  gracefulness  tropes  are  not  basic  to  their  objects  in  spite 
of  their  lack  of  sufficient  conditions. 

There  is  at  least  one  important  objection  to  our  claim  that 
gracefulness  depends  on  tropes  rather  than  on  properties, 
namely  that  when  we  give  reasons  in  support  of  gracefulness 
claims,  we  often  use  property-signifying  adjectives,  thereby 
suggesting  that  the  properties  in  question  are  sufficient  con¬ 
ditions  of  gracefulness.  For  example,  a  statement  of  the  form, 
“P  is  graceful  because  it  is  L,”  seems  to  imply  that  the 
property  L-ness  is  a  sufficient  condition  of  gracefulness.  And 
if  so,  then  if  we  should  commit  ourselves  to  such  a  statement, 
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we  would  be  required  to  admit  that  gracefulness  may  be 
supervenient  after  all.  There  is  a  difference  between  "P  is 
graceful  because  it  is  L”  and  “P  is  graceful  because  it  is 
this  L,”  and  we  commonly  use  reasons  of  the  former  type, 
rather  than  of  the  latter,  in  support  of  gracefulness  assertions. 

Recent  work  in  aesthetics  indicates,  however,  that  utter¬ 
ances  of  a  form  which  would,  in  many  non-aesthetic  contexts, 
commit  one  to  a  universal  proposition,  would  not  always  do 
so  in  an  aesthetic  context.1  Even  if  someone  claimed  that  P  is 
graceful  because  it  is  L,  he  could  consistently  reject  a  universal 
proposition  connecting  gracefulness  with  every  other  in¬ 
stance  of  L.  Moreover,  he  could  even  hold  that  although  the 
L-trope  in  P  causes  P  to  be  graceful,  not  all  L-tropes  neces¬ 
sarily  would  produce  the  same  effect.  The  point  of  using  the 
universal  form,  “P  is  graceful  because  it  is  L,”  would  be  to 
indicate  that  L-tropes  often  (though  not  invariably)  are 
associated  with  instances  of  gracefulness,  and  that  by  being 
attentive  to  L-features  of  aesthetic  objects,  one  might  be 
able  to  perceive  gracefulness  tropes  that  otherwise  would 
be  missed.  In  this  way,  a  critic  could  educate  the  taste  of  his 
audience.  Accordingly,  I  conclude  that  the  foregoing  objection 
does  not  succeed  and  that  the  trope  analysis  of  gracefulness 
thus  may  be  satisfactory. 


BROADER  APPLICATIONS  OF  THE  ANALYSIS 

The  conclusions  reached  in  this  paper  do  not  apply  just  to 
gracefulness;  for  many  other  properties,  such  as  delicacy  and 
somberness,  lack  sufficient  conditions.  One  consequence  of 
this  lack  is  that  the  presence  of  such  properties  in  an  object 
cannot  be  inferred,  in  a  logically  adequate  way,  from  other 
properties  of  the  object.  In  order  to  detect  them,  one  must 
instead  perceive  them  directly.  This  point  may  help  us 
understand  why  such  properties  usually  are  thought  to  be 
pre-eminent  examples  of  the  aesthetic.  Since  the  term  "aes¬ 
thetic”  historically  has  had  an  intimate  association  with 

1  See  Sibley,  op.  cit.  Also  see,  in  the  same  work,  Arnold  Isenberg’s  essay, 
“Critical  Communication,”  pp.  ^2-155. 
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sense-perception,  we  should  have  expected  properties  which 
are  paradigm  bearers  of  that  term  not  to  be  inferable  from 
other  features  of  their  objects. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  trope  theory  is  that  it  ex¬ 
plains  how  a  property  can  be  characteristically  aesthetic, 
i.e.  detectable  only  by  direct  sense-perception,  without 
being  totally  inexplicable  in  terms  of  other  features  of  an 
object  in  which  it  inheres.  For,  although  aesthetic  properties 
do  not  depend  on  universal  sufficient  conditions,  some  of 
them  do  depend  on  tropes.  Trope  theory  accordingly  permits 
us  to  slip  between  the  horns  of  the  dilemma  which  would  face 
anyone  who  supposed  that  every  occurrence  of  an  aesthetic 
property  must  either  have  a  universal  sufficient  condition  or 
not  be  consequent  on  other  features  of  its  object.  One  horn  of 
that  dilemma  yields  aesthetic  rationalism,  a  theory  which,  by 
implying  that  aesthetic  properties  are  inferable  from  other 
features  of  their  objects,  unduly  minimizes  the  role  of  direct 
sense-perception  in  art  criticism.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
other  horn  is  incompatible  with  our  customary  aesthetic 
reason-giving  procedures. 

As  is  the  case  with  many  theories,  however,  the  theory  of 
tropes  has  not  yet  been  worked  out  in  full  detail.  The  most 
difficult  problem  still  to  be  solved  is  the  epistemological  one 
of  showing  how  it  is  possible  to  know  of  a  dependency  relation¬ 
ship  between  two  tropes  if  a  universal  connection  fails  to  hold 
between  the  properties  of  which  they  are  members.  At 
present,  I  am  assuming  that  such  knowledge  is  possible.  I 
hope,  in  time,  to  have  something  to  say  in  justification  of  this 
assumption. 


Central  Washington  State  College 
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How  is  value  in  general  related  to  artistic  value  ?  And  how  is 
artistic  value  related  to  other  kinds  of  value,  e.g.  ethical 
value  ?  These  questions  are  hardly  new.  But  they  are  neither 
dead  nor  dying.  In  this  article  I  will  attempt  to  contribute  to 
the  discussion  of  these  questions  by  examining  Rene  Le 
Senne’s  position  on  them. 

In  the  course  of  this  examination  a  further  question  will 
appear,  namely  the  question  of  whether  value  in  all  its  modes 
carries  with  it  some  kind  of  obligation.  In  other  words,  as 
moral  value  obliges  one  to  certain  kinds  of  activity,  does 
artistic  value  likewise  impose  obligations?  Le  Senne  argues 
that  artistic  value  does  involve  obligation. 

In  this  article,  then,  I  first  set  forth  Le  Senne’s  description 
of  artistic  value.1  This  will  involve:  a)  Le  Senne’s  general 
notion  of  value;  b)  his  description  of  the  origin  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  value  in  general;  c)  his  description  of  the  origin 
of  the  experience  of  artistic  value;  d)  his  discussion  of  what 
artistic  value  consists  in;  and  e)  what  relationships  can  be 
found  between  artistic  value  and  the  three  other  basic  modes 
of  value  which  Le  Senne  detects.  Secondly  I  will  offer  a 
critique  of  Le  Senne’s  position  both  indicating  its  general 
merits  and  its  weaknesses  and  suggesting  a  way  in  which  the 
position  might  be  amended  to  render  it  more  supple,  and 
thus  more  complete  as  an  account  of  experience. 

Since  Le  Senne  regards  his  work,  and  philosophy  in  general, 
as  description  of  experience,  there  is  no  single  statement  of  his 
which  purports  to  give  an  exhaustive  definition  of  value.  In 
fact,  the  notion  of  an  exhaustive  definition  of  value  is  self¬ 
contradictory.  Nonetheless,  value  is  not  something  about 

1  Le  Senne  speaks  of  his  philosophy  as  a  totally  descriptive  philosophy. 
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which  we  can  say  nothing.  Indeed  what  Le  Senne  says  about 
it  does  sound  strange  when  first  heard.  His  basic  thesis  there¬ 
fore  has  to  be  explicated  at  some  length.  Part  one  of  this 
article  is  devoted  to  this  exposition.  Le  Senne’s  argument  for 
his  thesis  will  be  taken  up  in  part  two. 


I 

Value,  Le  Senne  says,  is  “the  amplitude  of  the  je...”  1 
Le  Senne  understands  the  je  to  be  the  totality  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  consciousness  as  yet  non-individualized  and  non- 
specified.  What  Le  Senne  means  here  is  that  whatever  is 
meaningful  in  consciousness,  regardless  of  its  modality,  is 
meaningful  by  reason  of  value.  1 

The  obscurity  of  this  phrase  is  relived,  but  only  partially, 
when  it  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  two  other  formulations. 
1)  “The  term  value  refers  to  the  interiority  of  the  relation 
between  the  Absolute  understood  as  universal  hearth  of  values 
to  be  determined,  and  some  specific  personal  consciousness 
which  on  the  one  hand  contributes  to  this  determination  by 
its  empirical  situation  and  on  the  other  hand  is  indispensable 
for  the  actualization  of  a  specific  value  chosen  by  it  ...”  2 
Le  Senne  explains  this  thesis  by  pointing  out  that  Value  is 
not  an  Absolute  which  is  enclosed  within  itself  and  radically 
distinct  from  the  phenomenal  world.  Nor  is  value  simply  a 
psychological  phenomenon.  Rather  value  is  the  presence  of 
the  Absolute  in  the  determinate  value  which  a  limited  subject 
grasps  by  acknowledging  it  appreciatively.3  2)  Value  can  be 
described  as  “the  living  unity  of  the  relation  between  an  infinite 
source  of  liberality  . . .  and  an  inexhaustible  multiplicity  of 
gifts  . . .  Every  value  is  eternal  by  reason  of  its  origin  but 

1  “ . . .  l’ampleur  du  je  ...”  Rene  Le  Senne,  Obstacle  et  Valeur,  Fernand 
Aubier,  Paris  1934,  p.  193,  Hereafter  cited  as  OV. 

2  “Le  mot  de  valeur  denomme  V  inter  iorite  de  la  relation  entre  I’Absolu  entendu 
comme  foyer  universel  des  valeurs  k  determiner,  et  telle  ou  telle  conscience  person- 
nelle  qui,  d’une  part,  contribue  a  cette  determination  par  sa  situation  empirique, 
d’autre  part  est  indispensable  pour  actualiser  telle  ou  telle  valeur 61ue par elle  . . ..” 
Le  Senne,  ‘Qu’est  ce  que  la  Valeur?”  Seance  du  28  avril  1945,  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
frangais  de  Philosophie,  XL,  1946,  p.  94. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  in. 
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becomes  temporal  by  reason  of  human  conditions  and  initi¬ 
ative.”  1  Thus  every  value  is  both  an  expression  of  Absolute 
Value  whence  it  originates  and  the  revelation  of  Absolute 
Value  to  a  finite,  “situated”  consciousness. 

What  these  puzzling  formulations  mean  and  point  to  is 
developed  in  Le  Senne’s  discussion  of  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  value.  Value,  he  finds,  is  a)  atmospheric,  b) 
bipolar  and  oriented,  c)  sufficient,  and  d)  personal. 

Value  is  called  atmospheric  both  because  it  is  not  composed 
of  parts  and  because  it  is  not  instrumental  to  something 
beyond  itself.  Value  is  not  a  composite  dependent  upon  its 
parts,  nor  is  it  a  means  dependent  upon  some  end.  Value  is 
not  relative  to  anything.  In  fact,  the  notion  of  value  as 
relative  is  nonsense.  “Either  value  is  absolute  or  it  is  not 
value.  What  is  merely  valuable  for  something  else  is  not 
valuable  ...”  2  Since  value  is  absolute  then  it  must  be  both 
one  and  infinite.  Consequently  it  should  be  thought  of  as  an 
inexhaustible  expansion. 

Value  is  bipolar  and  oriented.  In  saying  that  value  is 
bipolar,  Le  Senne  is  claiming  that  every  positive  value  is 
correlative  to  a  negative  value.  For  example,  truth  is  cor¬ 
relative  to  falsity.  Now  negative  value  is  not  simply  the 
negation  of  value.  Rather  it  is  in  its  own  right  absolutely 
valuable.  This  odd  position  will  be  clarified  when  it  is  shown 
in  part  two  that  Le  Senne  holds  that  the  experience  of  value 
originates  in  the  experience  of  contradiction.  Value  is  said  to 
be  oriented  because  it  pursues  its  own  goals  and,  in  so  doing, 
animates  man’s  spirit.  Every  value  is  oriented  toward  intro¬ 
ducing  man  into  participation  in  infinite  value  and  toward 
allowing  man  to  nourish  himself  with  value. 

Value  is  not  derived.  It  is  sufficient,  self-sufficient.  Neither 
things  nor  ideas  nor  psychological  states  nor  social  conditions 

1  “ .  .  .  V units  vivante  de  la  relation  entre  une  source  inf  inie  de  liberalite  . . .  et 
une  multiplicity,  sans  maximum,  de  dons  .  .  .  Eternelle  par  son  origine,  toute 
valeur  est  devenue  temporelle  par  les  conditions  et  l’initiative  humaines.”  Rene 
Le  Senne,  La  Decouverte  De  Dieu,  Aubier  Paris  1955,  pp.  184-185.  Hereafter 
cited  as  D.D.  Though  this  point  cannot  be  developed  here,  Le  Senne’s  view  of 
the  Absolute  and  of  God  is  by  no  means  the  standard  view  either  of  orthodox 
Christian  theology  or  of  classical  rationalist  philosophy. 

2  “La  valeur  est  absolue  ou  n’est  pas  la  valeur.  Ce  qui  ne  vaut  que  pour  autre 
chose  ne  vaut  pas  . . ..”  OV  p.  179. 
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bring  about  value.  Rather  it  is  value  that  allows  entities  or 
events  to  be  ordered  and  linked  to  one  another.  Value  is  not 
isolated.  It  pervades  every  being  and  every  kind  of  being. 
Thus  it  is  appropriate  to  call  value  sufficient. 

Value  is  personal  first  because  it  is  inseparable  from  the 
kind  of  communion  which  draws  two  men  together  to  such  a 
degree  that  their  unity  predominates  over  their  discreteness. 
Each  value  has  an  orientation  toward  bringing  men  into 
unity  with  each  other  and  with  God.  That  is,  each  value  tends 
to  reconfirm  the  unity  of  the  je.  Secondly,  value  can  be  called 
personal  because  it  can  have  meaning  only  for  persons. 
Every  value  is  a  human  value.  Fundamentally  then,  “value 
is  the  interexistential  relation  which  unites  not  terms  but 
persons.”  1 

Since  value  is  an  interexisteritial  relation,  it  will  manifest 
itself  in  individualized  values  even  though  it  is  sufficient.  And 
these  individualized  values  will  bear  the  stamp  of  the  persons 
united  by  this  relation.  Le  Senne  suggests  that  all  human 
activity  which  is  distinctively  human  can  be  divided  into 
four  realms:  thinking,  feeling,  doing,  and  loving.  To  these 
four  realms  there  correspond  four  cardinal  values:  science, 
art,  ethics,  and  religion.  The  cardinal  values  are  not  discrete 
one  from  another.  Rather  they  are  aspects  of  unitary  Absolute 
Value.  Each  of  these  cardinal  values  is  significant  in  its  own 
right  but  each  remains  firmly  embedded  in  the  unity  of  Value. 
What  this  means  with  respect  to  artistic  value  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  parts  four  and  five  of  this  article.2 

But  if  philosophy  is  primarily  and  fundamentally  the 
description  of  experience,  and  Le  Senne  never  swerved  from 
holding  that  this  was  philosophy’s  task  and  glory,  can  one 
say  that  value  and  the  experience  of  value  is  quite  the  har¬ 
monious  affair  that  seems  to  be  indicated  by  what  has  been 
said  thus  far  ?  Le  Senne  recognized  clearly  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  When  a  man  concretely  experiences  a  value,  he  likewise 
experiences  a  risk. 

1  “ ...  La  valeur  est  la  relation  interexistentielle,  qui  unit,  non  des  termes,  mais 
des  personnes  ...”  OV  p.  192. 

2  Le  Senne  tried  to  find  some  grounds  for  there  being  four  and  only  four 
cardinal  values.  He  eventually  gave  up  his  search  for  such  grounds  and  simply 
accepted  these  four  as  the  only  ones  given  in  experience. 
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Le  Senne  argues  that  the  riskiness  involved  in  every 
concrete  experience  of  a  value  shows  us  that  the  experiencing 
of  values  reveals  an  antinomy.  This  antinomy,  which  is  the 
fundamental  problem  in  axiology,  can  be  expressed  thus: 
Every  spirit  finds  itself  destined  to  live  for  value  and  to 
find  its  satisfaction  in  value.  But  the  very  movement  toward 
value  risks  hurling  the  spirit  into  conflict  with  itself  and  with 
others.1  This  conflict  shows  up  both  in  the  selection  of  one 
value  at  the  expense  of  another  as  well  as  in  the  particu¬ 
larization  which  value  undergoes  when  it  is  selected  by  an 
individual  in  a  spatio-temporal  situation.  Given  this  phe¬ 
nomenon,  how  can  one  still  maintain  that  value  is  absolute 
and  unitary  ?  And  if  value  is  not  admitted  to  be  absolute  and 
unitary,  then  is  one  not  forced  into  the  absurd  position  of 
claiming  that  value  comes  about  by  reason  of  something 
which,  whatever  it  is,  is  not  value? 

Because  philosophy  is  pre-eminently  the  description  of 
experience,  philosophy  may  not  legitimately  suppress  this 
concretely  experienced  antinomy.  Philosophy’s  task  is  to 
resolve  its  problems  not  by  reducing  one  aspect  of  experience 
to  another  but  by  elucidating  the  tension  among  the  aspects. 
Le  Senne  therefore  deals  with  this  antinomy  by  investigating 
the  origins  of  the  experience  of  value  in  general.  His  account 
of  these  origins  will  occupy  us  in  the  following  section. 


II 

In  the  concrete  unfolding  of  our  lives  we  all  encounter  lived 
contradictions.  “There  is  . . .  only  one  universal  experience. 
It  is  that  which  discovers  at  the  center  of  all  illogicalites,  all 
sufferings,  all  disagreements,  in  short  all  the  contradictions 
felt  by  the  spirit,  the  moral  obligation  which  is  the  invitation 
to  resolve  the  contradictions  by  reason  of  and  in  pursuit  of 
some  goal.’’  2  The  experience  of  contradiction  together  with 

1  D.D.,  p.  148. 

2  “II  n’y  a  . . .  qu’une  experience  universelle,  c’est  celle  qui  retrouve  a  1’in- 
terieur  de  tous  les  illogismes,  de  toutes  les  souffrances,  de  tous  les  debats,  bref 
de  toutes  les  contradictions  ressenties  par  l’esprit,  l’obligation  morale,  qui  est 
l’invitation  a  resoudre  la  contradiction  en  finality.”  Ren6  Le  Senne,  Le  Devoir, 
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the  invitation  to  resolve  it  is  not  yet  the  full  experience  of 
value.  But  it  is  the  initial  experience  of  duty.  And  “one 
enters  into  value  through  duty,  but  goes  beyond  duty  into 
value.”  1 

But  I  have  anticipated  myself  a  bit.  What  occurs  when  we 
concretely  experience  contradiction?  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spirit  experiences  its  inability  to  harmonize  two  or  more 
terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  experiences  itself  in 
its  own  depths  as  stalemated  by  the  situation  with  which  it 
is  confronted.  When  confronted  by  this  two-fold  experience 
of  its  own  impotence,  the  spirit  may  either  despair  and  deny 
the  possibility  of  value,  or  hope  and  start  to  seek  for  value. 
Le  Senne  argues  that  these  two  possibilities  are  abiding 
possibilities  which  persist  in  dynamic  tension.  Thus  there  is 
in  every  man  some  abiding  hope  and  search  for  value.  For 
present  purposes  we  focus  on  the  “positive”  option.2 

Nevertheless  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  value  is  initially  the  experience  of  negative  value. 
It  is  an  experience  of  suffering  with  no  more  than  an  invitation 
to  go  beyond  suffering.  Thus  man’s  initial  experience  of 
value  is  the  experience  of  the  absence  of  value.  The  very 
notion  of  an  “invitation  to  resolve”  presupposes  an  absence.3 
Parenthetically,  according  to  Le  Senne,  “absence  is  . . .  the 
first  product  of  time  . . .  By  canceling  simultaneity,  time 
necessarily  introduces  absence  into  our  lives,  and  introduces 
it  not  as  an  accident  but  as  that  which  is  essential  and  neces¬ 
sary.”  4  By  reason  of  man’s  temporality  he  experiences  the 
absent  and  thus  his  experience  of  value,  too,  is  from  the 
outset  an  experience  of  absent  value. 

But  now  let  us  turn  our  attention  to  the  aspect  of  invitation. 


2nd  ed.,  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  Paris,  1961,  pp.  257.  For  an  elaboration 
of  three  levels  of  the  experience  of  contradiction,  see  Le  Senne’s  Traite  de  Morale 
Generate,  4th  ed.,  Presses  Universitaires  de  France,  Paris  1961,  pp.  613-622. 
This  elaboration  is  not  pertinent  to  our  present  purposes. 

1  “On  entre  dans  la  valeur  par  le  devoir;  mais  on  sort  du  devoir  dans  la  valeur.” 
O.V.,  p.  185. 

2  On  the  value  of  non-being  and  the  experience  of  despair,  see  O.V.,  pp.  79-80. 

3  D.D.,  pp.  171-176. 

4  “L’absence  est  ...  le  premier  produit  de  temps  _ En  niant  la  simul¬ 

taneity  le  temps  doit  introduce  l’absence  dans  notre  vie,  et  l’introduire,  non 
accidentellement,  mais  essentiellement,  necessairernent.”  D.D.,  p.  174. 
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An  invitation  calls  one  toward  that  which  is  absent  in  the 
future,  to  that  which  is  not  yet  but  which  may  come  to  be. 
As  an  invitation  to  resolve  a  suffering  or  a  contradiction,  the 
invitation  is  experienced  as  a  call  to  that  which  ought  to  be. 
Our  experience  of  this  invitation  involves  a  further  ex¬ 
perience  of  contradiction,  with  its  own  invitation.  This  is 
the  contradiction  between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.  In 
this  experience  of  contradiction  we  come  to  grasp  the  invi¬ 
tation  to  resolve  the  contradiction  as  a  duty  to  synthesize 
what  is  and  what  ought  to  be.1  The  invitation  to  resolve  the 
contradiction  can  be  called  a  duty  because  every  experienced 
contradiction  is  recognized  as  a  contradiction  only  because  we 
experience  its  terms  as  resisting  unification.  Each  of  the  terms 
is  experienced.  And  we  feel  obliged  to  unify  our  experience.2 
In  saying  that  the  invitation  to  resolve  the  contradiction  is  a 
duty  to  synthesize  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be,  Le  Senne  is 
stressing  that  the  resolution  of  the  contradiction  does  not 
consist  in  the  annihilation  of  one  of  the  contradictory  terms. 
Since  each  term  is  experienced,  it  must  be  taken  into  account. 
Failure  to  do  so  leads  to  a  suppression  of  some  aspect  of 
experience.  In  resolving  the  contradiction  between  what  is 
and  what  ought  to  be  neither  is  to  be  negated  or  ignored. 
And  neither  is  to  be  antecedently  privileged.  Since  observing 
these  conditions  is  necessary  for  the  resolution  of  contra¬ 
diction,  duty  must  have  synthesis  as  its  goal.3 

Thus  the  initial  experience  of  value  is  the  experience  of 
negative  value,  e.g.  contradiction.  But  the  realization  that  the 
experience  of  contradiction  contains  within  itself  an  invi¬ 
tation  to  resolve  the  contradiction,  a  duty  to  synthesize  the 
contradictory  terms,  points  to  the  fact  that  within  the 
experience  of  contradiction  itself  there  is  affirmation,  an 
affirmation  of  positive  value.  The  experience  of  contradiction 
is  bivalent.  It  involves  the  experience  of  both  an  obstacle 
and  a  capacity  to  respond  synthetically,  i.e.,  creatively,  to  an 
invitation.  Responding  synthetically  is  called  affirming. 
Affirmation,  according  to  Le  Senne,  implies  both  intentions 

1  Le  Devoir,  pp.  262-266. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  257. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  266. 
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with  their  corresponding  particular  ends  and  a  universal 
aim  with  its  corresponding  goal.1  That  goal  toward  which  our 
universal  aim  is  directed  is  Absolute  Value.  Affirmation, 
entailing  as  it  does  a  universal  aim,  is  always  the  affirmation 
of  Absolute  Value,  though  of  course  one  may  affirm  Absolute 
Value  without  being  aware  of  its  absoluteness.  Further,  the 
ends  toward  which  our  particular  intentions  are  directed  are 
particular  values. 

In  summary,  then,  Le  Senne’s  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
experience  of  value  moves  as  follows:  i)  The  experience  of 
contradiction;  2)  the  realization  that  the  experience  of 
contradiction  contains  within  itself  an  invitation  to  resolve 
the  contradiction;  3)  the  recognition  that  this  invitation  is 
in  effect  a  duty  to  synthesize  the  terms  of  the  contradiction; 
4)  the  activity  of  synthesizing  i$  an  affirmation;  5)  affirming 
implies  intentions  and  an  aim;  6)  aim  is  directed  towards 
Absolute  Value  and  intentions  are  directed  toward  particular 
value. 

Given  this  account  of  the  origin  of  the  experience  of  value 
in  general,  we  can  now  move  on  to  Le  Senne’s  description  of 
the  origin  of  the  experience  of  artistic  value. 


Ill 

The  experience  of  value  is  always  complex.  Implicit  in  the 
experience  of  any  particular  value  is  a  reference  to  Absolute 
Value.  Every  value  is  absolute  and  by  reason  of  its  absolu¬ 
teness,  every  value  is  related  to  Absolute  Value.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  reason  of  the  temporality  of  our  experience  we  never 
directly  experience  Absolute  Value.  Absolute  Value  is  en¬ 
countered  only  through  the  mediation  of  particular  values. 

Thus  our  concrete  experience  of  value  is  always  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  value  as  infected  with  determination.  This  fact 
is  part  of  the  reason  that,  as  was  seen  above,  Le  Senne  claims 
the  the  experiencing  of  values  reveals  an  antinomy.  This 
antinomy,  however,  does  not  negate  value.  If  value  were 

1  On  the  distinctions  between  intention-aim  and  end-goal,  see  T.M.G.,  pp. 
624-625,  and  D.D.,  pp.  95-97.  ’ 
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negated,  there  would  be  no  antinomy.  How  then  is  this 
antinomy  to  be  described?  On  the  one  hand,  value  is  ex¬ 
perience  as  transcending  us.  If  it  did  not  transcend  us,  we 
could  not  experience  it  as  the  goal  of  our  duty  to  synthesize. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  value  were  not  value-for-us,  and  thus 
in  some  sense  immanent,  then  how  could  it  be  the  goal  of 
our  duty?  From  another  aspect,  value  must  be  unitary.  If  it 
were  not,  how  could  we  experience  that  our  particular 
intentions  are  unified  in  a  single  aim  ? 

Thus,  though  all  particular  values  are  determined,  the 
determinations  which  limit  each  particular  value  are  not 
sheer  negations.  These  same  determinations  make  possible 
the  originality  of  humanized  values,  of  values-for-us.  What 
are  these  determinations?  Fundamentally  they  are  whatever 
is  not  consciousness.  They  are  whatever  consciousness  is  or 
can  be  conscious  of  directly.  They  are  the  direct  objects  of 
consciousness.  Thus  ideas,  memories,  physical  things,  other 
persons  and  my  own  self  all  are  at  times  objects  for  me.  As 
objects,  as  non-subjects,  they  “interrupt”  the  unfettered 
movement  of  consciousness,  forcing  consiousness  to  “halt” 
before  them.  They  segment  the  unitary  flow  of  experience. 

The  appearance  of  objects  to  consciousness  is  initially 
experienced  as  an  obstruction  to  the  spirit’s  movement.  They 
limit  the  spirit  by  “objecting”  themselves  to  it.  But  it  is 
precisely  by  reason  of  these  objects  that  humanized  values 
are  original.  In  the  originality  of  his  situation  and  personality 
man  embodies  values  as  his  own.  When  man  experiences 
obstructions  he  can  either  despair  and  subjugate  himself  to 
them  or  he  can  hope  and  gather  them  up  as  a  resource  to 
continue  his  own  movement  toward  value. 

The  determinations  or  objects  which  man  encounters  dif¬ 
fract  the  unity  of  his  experience  and  confront  him  with  two 
pairs  of  alternatives  which  will  structure  his  attempt  to 
convert  these  objects  into  resources.  From  the  standpoint  of 
temporality  he  may  a)  concentrate  on  that  which  has  now 
been  given,  or  b)  push  on  toward  the  indetermination  of  the 
future.  Le  Senne  calls  the  former  “retroversion”  and  the  latter 
“pro version.”  From  the  standpoint  of  his  experience  of 
existence  he  can  focus  his  attention  on  a)  determinations  as 
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discrete,  or  b)  intimate,  continuous  existence.  Le  Senne  calls 
the  former  “extraversion”  and  the  latter  “introversion.” 

If  man  expresses  his  hope  of  converting  the  object  into  a 
resource  by  moving  retroversively  -  introversively,  then  he 
actualizes  artistic  value.1  When  a  man,  confronted  by  an 
object  which  obstructs  him  as  a  fact,  turns  his  attention  back 
onto  that  object  and  transforms  it  into  something  of  his  own, 
then  he  gives  rise  to  artistic  value.  He  may  give  rise  to  artistic 
value  as  originator,  e.g.  the  poet,  or  as  a  participator,  e.g., 
one  who  reads  poetry  for  the  simple  joy  of  doing  so.  In  either 
case  he  is  making  an  object  his  own.  One  could  say  that  a  man 
gives  rise  to  artistic  value  when  he  “glorifies”  the  object, 
when  he  converts  it  from  what  it  is  to  what  it  ought  to  be.2 
But  in  making  the  object  what  it  ought  to  be,  he  is  preserving 
its  character  as  a  particular  given.  He  builds  upon  what  he 
encounters  in  such  a  way  that  the  encountered  is  somehow 
preserved  in  its  determinateness.  What  he  produces  stands 
as  that  determination  which  the  human  spirit  has  made  part 
of  his  intimate  thrust  toward  his  goal.  To  experience  such  a 
product  and  what  it  manifests,  whether  it  is  one’s  own  or 
someone  else’s,  is  to  experience  artistic  value. 

Le  Senne  thus  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  experience  of 
artistic  value  by  locating  it  at  the  intersection  of  man’s 
encounter  with  determination  and  his  hopeful  dealing  with 
that  determination  in  a  retroversive-introversive  manner. 
Artistic  value  is  actualized  by  reason  of  this  junction.  But  the 
description  thus  far  has  done  no  more  than  mark  off  artistic 
value  from  other  primary  modes  of  value.  What  positive 
characteristics  do  we  experience  when  we  encounter  artistic 
value  ? 


1  The  other  combinations  are:  i)  retroversion-extraversion  gives  rise  to 
scientific  value;  2)  proversion-extraversion  gives  rise  to  ethical  value;  3)  pro¬ 
version-introversion  gives  rise  to  religious  value.  See  D.D.  pp.  56-58. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  58.  It  must  be  remembered  though  that  every  artistic  value,  since 
it  is  a  humanized  value,  is  limited. 
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IV 

The  experience  of  artistic  value  is  the  experience  of  beauty. 
A  necessary  but  insufficient  condition  for  beauty  is  order. 
Order  is,  as  it  were,  the  sub-structure  of  beauty.  In  beauty, 
however,  we  experience  determinations  which  have  become 
so  supple  and  subtle  that  they  no  longer  call  attention  to 
themselves.  The  determinations  do  not  obstruct  the  spirit; 
they  serve  to  energize  its  free  and  unimpeded  movement. 
Thus  the  ordered  character  of  the  determinations  is  not  what 
accounts  for  beauty.  Rather  it  is  the  unobtrusiveness  of  the 
order  of  determinations  which  is  required  for  beauty. 

More  positively,  the  experience  of  artistic  value,  of  beauty, 
reveals  that  there  are  three  essential  components  of  beauty: 
harmony,  grace,  and  charm. 

a)  The  harmonious  ordering  of  the  determinations  refers  to 
the  experiencing  of  a  distinctive  kind  of  ordering.  Not  just 
any  ordering  is  harmonious.  A  harmonious  order  is  one  in 
which  the  appearance  of  one  element  sollicits  us  to  notice 
other  elements.  A  harmonious  order  is  one  which  coaxes  us  to 
explore  the  totality. 

Further,  the  harmonious  order  proper  to  the  beautiful  is  an 
order  whose  elements  are  not  interchangeable  with  other 
elements.  The  ordered  elements  manifest  their  uniqueness. 
One  might  exemplify  this  by  taking  the  case  of  several 
independent  proofs  of  a  theorem.  Let  us  suppose  that  only  one 
of  these  proofs  is  elegant.  All  the  proofs  have,  by  definition,  a 
harmonious  ordering  of  the  steps  involved.  The  elegant  proof 
not  only  has  the  harmonious  ordering  but  each  and  every 
step  is  unique  and  is  placed  in  the  sole  spot  that  it  could 
possibly  occupy.  Similarly,  it  is  crucial  that  if  there  is  to  be 
beauty  or  artistic  value,  then  the  harmony  of  the  determi¬ 
nations  must  be  unique  and  must  fix  the  determinations  in 
their  singularity  as  precisely  and  exclusively  the  determi¬ 
nations  appropriate  to  this  order. 

In  fact,  this  emphasis  on  singularity  is  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  art  differs  from  science.  Science,  unlike  art,  always 
seeks  to  subsume  the  singular  under  a  general  law.  Like 
science,  however,  art  does  not  just  happen.  It  requires  the 
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harmonization,  the  humanization  on  the  given  objects. 
Artistic  value  can  only  occur  when  this  harmonization  is 
accomplished  in  such  a  way  that  the  singularity  of  both  the 
order  and  the  elements  is  achieved.1 

b)  Grace,  the  second  essential  component  of  beauty,  is  that 
characteristic  whereby  the  work  of  art  reveals  itself  to  be  a 
work  in  which  the  artist  has  not  only  fulfilled  an  intention  but 
has  also  endeavored  to  move  toward  his  goal.  By  reason  of 
this  second  component  we  find  particular  determinations 
caught  up  in  the  intimacy  of  personal  existence.  In  the 
beautiful  object,  determinations  are  not  “anonymous”  things. 
They  are  conveyers  of  the  human  experience  of  resolving  a 
lived  contradiction  in  such  a  way  that  the  determinations  are 
transformed  into  unique  expressions  of  the  spirit’s  intentions 
and  goal. 

Beauty  then  requires  not  merely  the  introduction  of  order 
into  a  situation  in  which  the  spirit  finds  itself  confronted  by 
the  obstructiveness  of  determinations.  It  further  requires  a 
unique,  creative,  harmonized  transformation  of  these  determi¬ 
nations  in  such  a  way  that  the  determinations  maintain  their 
singularity  and  specificity  while  at  the  same  time  they 
become  expressions  of  the  self’s  intimate  existence.2  Grace, 
then,  is  the  component  which  introduces  suppleness  and 
subtlety  into  determinations  and  their  order. 

Le  Senne’s  position  seems  to  maintain  that  a  “work  of  art” 
has  artistic  value  only  for  one  who  recognizes  the  harmony 
and  grace  conveyed  by  its  elements.  People  can  experience  a 
particular  work  of  art  as  a  cultural  product,  a  religious  symbol 
or  an  example  of  a  certain  technical  process  without  ex¬ 
periencing  any  artistic  value  whatsoever. 

c)  The  third  essential  component  of  beauty  is  charm. 
Charm  is  that  essential  component  of  beauty  whereby  beauty 
gives  one  a  presentiment  of  the  infinite.  That  is,  by  reason  of 
its  charm  beauty  hints  at  and  promises  a  transcendent  realm. 
Beauty  itself  does  not  introduce  us  into  the  transcendent 

1  See  Le  Senne,  Le  Devoir,  pp.  344-345  and  “Qu’est  ce  Que  La  Valeur?”  p.  113. 

2  Le  Senne  makes  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  consequences  of  emphasizing 
the  expression  of  intentions  at  the  expense  of  the  goal  and  vice  versa  in  0  V  pp 
245-246. 
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realm  but  it  invites  us  to  hope  for  such  a  realm.  As  grace 
introduces  the  suppleness  of  intimate  human  existence  into 
the  harmonious  order  of  determinations,  so  charm  moves  the 
human  spirit  to  admirations  of  supple  harmony.  Admiration 
involves  a  certain  submission  of  the  human  spirit.  Not  a 
submission  to  determinations  no  matter  how  harmoniously 
ordered.  Nor  a  submission  to  one’s  own  intentions  and  goal. 
Rather,  a  wondering  at  the  fact  that  beauty  can  be  at  all, 
that  spirit  and  determination  can  be  related  and  that  though 
man  is  not  omnipotent  neither  is  he  impotent.  His  potency  is 
not  self-granted.  Nor  can  it  come  from  determination.  That 
which  points  beyond  in  the  beautiful  object  is  charm. 

Thus  for  beauty  or  artistic  value  three  elements,  harmony, 
grace  and  charm,  are  all  equally  necessary  and  all  three 
mutually  interact.1  Further,  these  components,  whether  taken 
separately  or  together,  involve  a  manifold  transformation  of 
the  lived  experience  of  contradiction.  The  determinations 
whose  disarray  is  manifested  as  a  contradiction  are  harmo¬ 
nized  without  having  their  uniqueness  attenuated.  The  man 
enbodies  his  intentions  and  goal  and  at  the  same  time  is 
brought  to  wonder  in  the  face  of  these  transformations. 
Beauty  then  is  located  in  those  singular  determinations  which 
are  what  they  ought  to  be.  Artistic  value  is  beauty  recognized 
as  that  interexistential  relation  arising  from  the  three  essential 
components:  harmonious  order  of  determinations,  grace  and 
charm. 

Having  detected  the  characteristics  which  specify  artistic 
value  as  a  modality  of  value  distinct  from  the  three  other 
cardinal  modalities,  we  now  have  to  describe  how  it  relates  to 
them.  For  if  value  is  unitary  and  absolute,  then  each  mode 
must  relate  to  the  others.  Le  Senne  has  to  content  himself 
with  a  simple  factual  description  of  the  connections  among 
these  modes  because,  as  was  mentioned  above,  he  found  no 
way  of  showing  why  there  were  four  and  only  four  cardinal 
values.  His  description  of  the  role  which  the  experience  of 
artistic  value  plays  in  opening  up  other  areas  of  value  and 
experience  fs  nonetheless  illuminating.  The  description  of 
these  connections  will  be  presented  in  the  next  part. 

1  Ibid..,  pp.  243ft. 
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V 

Art,  Le  Senne  says,  does  not  reconstruct  nature.  Rather  it 
is  supposed  to  complete  nature  by  resolving  nature’s  imper¬ 
fections.  Art  is  supposed  to  join  nature.  The  completing  of 
nature  implies  a  certain  newness  and  “if  the  newness,  with 
the  surprise  that  it  provokes  in  us,  is  not  enough  to  define  art, 
it  is  at  least  indispensable  for  it.”  1 

This  newness  which  is  indispensable  for  art  is  not  sheer 
novelty.  Rather  it  is  that  retroversive  newness  whereby  man’s 
spirit  deals  with  lived  contradiction  and  resolves  it  in  such  a 
way  that  the  terms  of  the  contradiction  now  promote  rather 
than  impede  the  spirit’s  movement.  The  product  of  this 
resolution  bears  within  it  the  mark  of  the  spirit’s  unique 
activity  upon  it.  Thus  through  this  peculiar  kind  of  resolution 
the  specific  mode  of  artistic  value  has  been  realized. 

The  experience  of  retroversive-introversive  newness  which 
is  essential  for  art  involves  a  dual  orientation,  one  toward 
determination  and  the  other  toward  the  spirit’s  own  free 
movement.  If  the  orientation  toward  determination  were 
emphasized  ideally,  i.e.  without  reference  to  the  here  and  now 
lived  encounter  between  a  particular  spirit  and  definite 
determinations,  then  the  ordering  of  these  determinations, 
the  resolving  of  the  contradictions  they  confront  the  spirit 
with,  leads  to  theory  and  science  and  thus  to  scientific  value. 
In  the  scientific  resolution  of  contradiction,  the  newness  takes 
the  form  of  a  movement  from  particular  determinations  to 
generalized  determinations.  Scientific  values  arise,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  in  resolving  the  contradiction  involving  a  given  portion 
of  oxygen  in  such  a  way  that  the  resolution  holds  for  oxygen 
in  general. 

Ethical  value  is  related  to  artistic  value  inasmuch  as  both 
of  them  require  the  newness  involved  in  moving  from  what 
is  to  what  ought  to  be.2  In  artistic  value  a  man  moves  a 
specific  determination  or  group  of  determinations  from  what 

1  “ ...  si  la  nouveaute,  avec  la  surprise  qu’elle  provoque  en  nous,  ne  suffit  pas 
a  cRfinir  l’art,  elle  y  est  au  moins  indispensable.”  Le  Devoir,  p.  387. 

2  Le  Senne  distinguishes  ethics  from  morality.  Morality  encompasses  all  of 
man’s  response  to  value. 
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it  is  to  what  it  ought  to  be.  In  ethical  value,  one  achieves  a 
way  of  acting  which  is  appropriate  for  any  and  all  men  when 
confronted  with  determinations  of  a  certain  type.  The  em¬ 
phasis  is  on  man’s  achieving  a  capacity  for  acting  in  a  certain 
way  which  is  both  repeatable  and  communicable  and  which 
likewise  emphasizes  the  relative  independence  of  men  from 
any  given  set  of  determinations. 

Religious  value  moves  a  man  in  his  singularity  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  and  to  seek  Absolute  Value.  He  may  seek  Absolute 
Value  elsewhere  than  in  the  Absolute  but  he  is  seeking  the 
Absolute.  And  he  is  seeking  it  in  his  own  fashion.  His  quest  is 
neither  generalized  nor  generalizable.  It  is  his  own  and  must 
remain  unmediated.  Like  artistic  value,  religious  value  always 
bears  the  mark  of  the  man  who  devotes  himself  to  it.  Religious 
value  thus  has  that  character  of  newness  whereby  it  is  in 
principle  both  unrepeatable  by  anyone  else  and  oriented  to 
an  “indeterminate”  goal.  Unlike  artistic  value,  religious 
value  does  not  allow  for  any  determinateness  other  than 
the  determinateness  requisite  to  constitute  a  man  as  an 
individual. 

Le  Senne  has  noted  a  peculiar  closeness  between  artistic 
value  and  religious  value.  “Art  is  always  religious,  whether  it 
depicts  the  infirmity  of  the  individual  self  when  the  self  is 
isolated  or  whether  it  triumphs  with  the  self  when  the  self 
comes  to  coincide  with  the  will  of  universal  consciousness.”  1 
The  fundamental  ground  of  this  closeness  seems  to  be  that 
both  of  these  modes  of  value  are  humanized  in  a  unique, 
unrepeatable  way  by  an  individual  man.  Both  modes  are 
introversive.  As  such  they  are  oriented  toward  intimate 
existence  rather  than  toward  structure.  Thus,  though  the 
four  cardinal  values  mutually  implicate  one  another,  there  is 
a  peculiar  closeness  between  the  introversive  modes.2  We 
must  not,  however,  conclude  that  artistic  and  religious  value 
are  “superior”  to  scientific  or  ethical  value.  Nor  may  we 
conclude  that  artistic  value  is  dependent  upon  or  in  the 

1  “Toujours  religieux  est  Part,  soit  qu’il  montre  l’infirmite  du  moi  particulier 
quand  il  se  separe,  soit  qu’il  triomphe  avec  lui,  quand  celui-ci  parvient  a  coincider 
avec  la  volonte  de  la  conscience  universelle.”  Ibid.,  p.  389. 

2  To  my  knowledge,  Le  Senne  does  not  claim  a  corresponding  closeness  between 
the  extraversive  modes,  and  I  find  no  good  reason  to  advance  such  a  claim. 
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service  of  or  contained  in  religious  value.  The  irreducibility 
of  each  cardinal  value  must  be  maintained.  Nevertheless  the 
four  cardinal  values  do  implicate  one  another.  Artistic  value 
grants  access  to  the  other  modes  of  value  by  reason  of  its 
essential  newness. 

In  sum  then,  Le  Senne  describes  artistic  value  as  arising 
from  the  intersection  of  a  man’s  encounter  with  determination 
and  his  dealing  with  that  determination  in  a  retroversive- 
introversive  manner.  Man’s  retroversive-introversive  reso¬ 
lution  of  the  lived  contradiction  thrust  upon  him  by  determi¬ 
nation  humanizes  and  localizes  Value  as  artistic  value.  This 
artistic  resolution  is  essentially  characterized  by  harmony, 
grace  and  charm.  Because  artistic  value  is  simply  one  of  four 
cardinal  humanized  values,  it  stands  in  necessary  relation  to 
the  others.  Le  Senne  does  not  claim  to  have  found  grounds 
which  would  require  that  there  be  only  four  cardinal  values, 
grounds  which  would  also  clarify  the  necessary  distinctions 
and  connections  among  them.  But  he  is  able  to  provide  a 
description  of  their  interconnection  by  emphasizing  the 
connection  between  the  elements  of  newness,  intimacy  and 
retroversiveness  found  in  artistic  value  and  corresponding 
elements  in  the  other  modes  of  value. 

Given  this  far-ranging  account  of  artistic  value  and  its 
origin,  some  assessment  is  in  order.  In  part  VI,  I  will  try  to 
initiate  such  an  assessment. 


VI 

It  is  obvious  that  Le  Senne  has  not  attempted  to  provide  a 
complete  systematic  doctrine  of  esthetics.  In  fact,  he  would 
eschew  such  an  attempt  as  being  in  principle  contrary  to  the 
spirit  of  philosophy  itself.  Thus  to  say  that  his  doctrine  is 
incomplete  is  trivial.  But  even  apart  from  his  position  on  the 
inherent  imcompleteness  of  philosophy,  Le  Senne  has  not 
offered,  and  has  not  claimed  to  offer,  anything  more  than  a 
brief  sketch  of  artistic  value. 

The  questions  appropriate  to  such  a  sketch  are:  i)  What  are 
the  special  merits,  if  any,  of  the  sketch  Le  Senne  presents? 
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2)  Is  he  clearly  mistaken  or  does  he  make  unwarranted  claims 
either  in  his  overall  approach  or  in  dealing  with  the  com¬ 
ponents  of  the  sketch  he  has  given?  3)  Can  his  sketch  be 
amended,  wither  by  alteration  or  addition,  to  make  it  more 
adequate  to  the  phenomena  in  question  ? 

First,  Le  Senne’s  sketch  has  the  merit  of  avoiding  the  twin 
pitfalls  of  subjectivism  and  objectivism.  Artistic  value  is  not  a 
human  creation  ex  nihilo.  Nor  is  it  some  quality  or  property 
which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  object.  Le  Senne’s  position 
leaves  room  for  and  indeed  demands  distinctive  positive  and 
negative  contributions  both  from  the  free  spirit  of  man  and 
from  the  specific  determinations  in  question.  Every  particular 
artistic  value  results  from  the  juncture  of  two  distinct  ele¬ 
ments  having  two  distinct  sources. 

The  strength  of  this  “dualist”  account  of  artistic  value 
appears  in  two  areas : 

a)  Le  Senne  is  able  to  account  for  the  harmony  among  and 
repeatability  of  artistic  endeavors  by  emphasizing  the  relation 
of  all  particular  values  both  to  consciousness  and  to  Absolute 
Value.  Since  these  relations  do  hold,  then  the  individual 
human  spirit  is  able  to  “be  an  artist.”  He  can  have  his  own 
style  and  technique  which  he  “repeats”  when  working  with 
diverse  objects.  Also  he  can  seek  to  perfect  his  art  by  always 
referring  the  actualized  artistic  value  to  Absolute  Value.  This 
perfection  is  not  achievable  but  it  can  be  sought  with  more  or 
less  success.  Neither  a  subjectivist  nor  an  objectivist  theory  of 
artistic  value  can  handle  both  the  element  of  style  and  the 
search  for  perfection  as  well  as  Le  Senne’s  theory  can. 

b)  Le  Senne  is  also  able  to  account  for  the  emergence  or 
disappearance  of  artistic  values  as  well  as  for  the  re-evaluation 
of  some  works.  Here  an  example  is  needed.  Suppose  we  find 
an  ancient  stone  knife.  If  we  notice  that  it  has  pleasing  lines, 
and  if  we  suppose  that  the  ancient  man  who  made  and  used 
it  has  paid  no  attention  to  anything  but  its  utility,  then  we 
would  say  that  artistic  value  emerges  when  consciousness  sees 
that  this  determination,  this  knife,  has  the  characteristics  of 
harmony,  grace  and  charm.  With  appropriate  reversals  in  the 
example  we  could  show  how  artistic  value  could  disappear 
either  for  a  time  or  perhaps  forever.  Re-evaluation  also  is 
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accounted  for  by  reason  of  shifts  in  the  spirit,  but  these  shifts 
range  only  over  a  limited  area  if  one  is  going  to  remain  within 
the  realm  of  artistic  value. 

A  second  advantage  of  Le  Senne’s  position  is  that  it  provides 
a  foundation  for  the  relation  between  value  and  duty  and, 
in  the  case  at  hand,  between  artistic  value  and  duty.  Duty 
arises  from  the  experience  of  contradiction  and  the  need  to 
resolve  it.  The  experience  of  any  value  originates  in  an 
experience  of  duty.  But  we  cannot  say  that  one  must  resolve 
an  experienced  contradiction  artistically.  An  artistic  reso¬ 
lution,  the  actualization  of  artistic  value,  is  simply  one  of  the 
four  ways  in  which  men  resolve  contradictions.  Yet  because 
these  four  cardinal  values  are  intertwined  we  can  say  both 
that  any  lived  contradiction  is  in  principle  capable  of  being 
resolved  artistically  and  that  a  ‘non-artistic  resolution  is  an 
incomplete  resolution,  a  resolution  which  still  contains 
contradictory  elements.  Thus  duty  and  artistic  value  do 
mutually  implicate  one  another.  There  is  a  duty  to  resolve 
the  contradiction  artistically  but  the  duty  does  not  require 
that  we  perform  some  specifiable  and  determinate  act.1 
Thus  Le  Senne’s  position  demands  that  artistic  value  be  seen 
as  involving  a  duty  to  actualize  it.  But  at  the  same  time  his 
position  avoids  positing  either  some  determinate  ideal 
standard  or  prescribing  some  determinate  form  which  the 
actualized  artistic  value  is  supposed  to  measure  up  to. 

Thirdly,  Le  Senne  clearly  refuses  to  arrange  the  cardinal 
values  hierarchically.  He  rightly  points  out  that  every 
hierarchy  involves  some  value-claim.  Any  proposed  principle 
of  hierarchization  would  either  be  valuable  and  hence  belong 
to  one  of  the  cardinal  values  or  would  not  be  valuable  and 
could  in  no  way  contribute  to  the  value  question.2 

Thus  Le  Senne’s  position,  in  spite  of  its  sketchiness,  avoids 
numerous  pitfalls.  But  is  there  anything  in  Le  Senne’s  position 
which  is  either  a  mistake  or  an  unwarranted  claim?  In  the 
question  of  artistic  value,  there  is  an  adequate  basis  for  each 


1  For  another  interesting  approach  to  the  question  of  artistic  value  and  duty, 
see  Howard  Press,  “Aesthetic  Obligation,”  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol. 
LXVI  .  .16,  August  21,  1969,  pp.  522-30. 

2  I  hope  to  develop  this  point  at  length  on  some  other  occasion. 
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of  the  elements  he  identifies.  Likewise  his  insistence  upon  the 
mutual  implication  of  harmony,  grace  and  charm  is  certainly 
defensible.  The  weak  link  in  Le  Senne’s  position  is  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  four  and  only  four  cardinal  values  and  his  de¬ 
scription  of  them  in  terms  of  the  retroversion-proversion  and 
extra  version-introversion  coordinates. 

Le  Senne  acknowledges  that  the  only  reason  he  has  for 
limiting  the  cardinal  values  to  the  four  he  has  identified  is 
that  he  has  found  no  others  in  experience.  This  is  fair  enough. 
But  then  to  distinguish  these  four  on  the  basis  of  what  are 
essentially  abstract  coordinates  is  to  shift  ground  in  a  question¬ 
able  way.  For  example,  why  could  there  not  be  two  cardinal 
values  having  the  same  coordinates?  Or,  from  a  different 
angle,  since  these  coordinates  have  some  empirical  content, 
can  they  function  as  strict  coordinates?  In  other  words,  why 
could  there  not  be  a  cardinal  value  which  is  proversive- 
introversive-retroversive-extraversive-proversive  ?  Such  might 
be  descriptive  of  the  value  that  a  city  planner  is  seeking. 
Another  way  of  saying  this  is :  Has  Le  Senne  implicitly  adopted 
on  logical  grounds  what  might  be  called  in  the  Cartesian  sense 
the  simple  values  as  his  cardinal  values  and  then  claimed 
that  lived  experience  bears  out  his  logic?  Apparently  be  has. 
This  unjustified  assumption  does  not,  however,  destroy  the 
importance  of  the  descriptive  account  he  has  given. 

Secondly,  in  Le  Senne’s  discussion  of  the  humanization  of 
value,  the  determination  in  which  the  humanized  value  is 
“located”  always  has  something  of  the  positive  about  it.  But 
whatever  positivity  is  present  in  anything,  according  to  Le 
Senne,  is  there  by  reason  of  value.  The  logic  of  Le  Senne’s 
position  seems  to  lead  to  an  infinite  regress.  Determination 
is  opposed  to  value  and  yet  each  particular  determination  is 
of  value.  To  be  humanized,  Value  needs  an  opposite  pole  to 
diffract  it.  How  can  determination  be  this  pole  if  there  is 
always  something  valuable  about  any  particular  determi¬ 
nation?  Not  a  few  “dualist”  positions  encounter  the  problem 
of  an  infinite  regress.  Le  Senne’s  theory  of  artistic  value  does 
not  escape  it.1  This  difficulty  however  is  not  fatal  because  Le 


1  Le  Senne  did  not  consider  himself  as  either  a  dualist  or  a  monist. 
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Senne  has  given  reasons  for  rejecting  the  notion  that  philo¬ 
sophy  must  achieve  finished  answers. 

These  two  difficulties  are  nevertheless  genuine  difficulties. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  second  one  is  remediable  within  Le 
Senne’s  general  framework.  The  first  one  may  yield  to  further 
descriptive  efforts. 

There  is  one  amendment  that  I  should  like  to  suggest  which 
would  be  a  step  toward  filling  out  Le  Senne’s  sketch.  Le  Senne 
has  not  given  a  good  account  of  how  we  participate  in  the 
artistic  value  which  has  been  actualized  by  someone  else. 
If  I  play  a  recording  of  Toscanini  conducting  Beethoven 
today  and  again  a  year  from  now,  what  artistic  values  are 
actualized?  Toscanini  actualized  artistic  value  in  offering  his 
interpretation  of  Beethoven’s  work,  which  was  itself  an 
actualization  of  artistic  value.  lI  actualize  artistic  value  as 
often  as  I  attentively  hear  the  recording.  In  some  sense  I  am 
hearing  Beethoven.  But  I  am  hearing  him  through  the 
mediation  of  Toscanini  on  the  one  hand  and  through  the 
technology  of  recordings  on  the  other  hand.  In  either  case, 
new  determinations  enter  it.  Old  determinations,  e.g.  old 
Symphony  Hall  with  its  accoustics,  pass  away.  Does  Le 
Senne’s  account  cover  the  actualization  of  artistic  value 
which  Toscanini  and  I  bring  about?  I  think  not.  The  reason 
for  this  gap  is  Le  Senne’s  failure  to  provide  a  reasonably 
detailed  description  of  temporality  as  it  relates  to  value. 

Le  Senne  has  noticed  the  importance  of  newness  in  artistic 
value  but  it  is  still  a  retroversive  newness.  Is  there  nothing 
essentially  proversive  about  artistic  value?  I  think  there  is. 
The  openness  of  a  work  of  art  to  multiple  interpretations  is  a 
proversive  characteristic.  So  is  the  riskiness  involved  in 
exposing  oneself  in  actualizing  artistic  value.  If  there  are 
these  proversive  elements  to  be  found  in  artistic  value,  then 
the  proversive-retroversive  axis  as  used  in  the  description  of 
all  the  cardinal  values  needs  to  be  re-thought.  Specifically, 
the  temporal  orientation  of  each  of  the  cardinal  values  is  not 
able  to  be  so  simplistically  characterized  as  either  proversive 
or  retroversive.1 

1  I  am  inclined  to  think,  though  it  is  less  clear,  that  the  introversive-extra- 
versive  axis  is  similarly  simplistic  and  reductionistic. 
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These  weaknesses  and  limitations  notwithstanding,  Le 
Senne  has  provided  an  interesting  descriptive  sketch  of  the 
origin  and  characteristics  of  artistic  value.  Though  it  is  a 
sketch  in  need  of  development  and  modification,  its  richness 
and  freshness  make  such  a  task  promising. 
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BAD  ART 


JAMES  K.  FEIBLEMAN 


The  chief  reason  for  studying  bad  art  is  because  it  might 
tell  us  about  good  art.  Such  a  study  might  well  begin  with 
definitions,  so  that  we  can  agree  at  least  about  the  starting- 
point.  If  accordingly  we  were  to  accept  as  a  definition  of 
beauty  the  quality  which  emerges  from  the  perfect  bonding 
of  parts  in  a  whole  material  object  -  the  radiance  of  harmony 
as  it  were  -  and  art  as  the  deliberate  production  of  beauty  in 
an  artifact,  then  we  could  be  ready  with  definitions  of  the  ugly 
and  of  bad  art.  The  ugly  is  the  positive  effect  of  the  absence 
of  beauty,  and  bad  art  the  inadvertent  production  of  the 
ugly ;  ‘inadvertent’  because  no  one  has  ever  set  out  to  produce 
bad  art,  yet  bad  art  can  be  and  often  is  the  side  effect  of  an 
effort  to  produce  good  art. 

All  art  aims  at  the  beautiful  though  much  of  it  misses  the 
mark.  There  is  of  course  a  clear  distinction  between  bad  art 
and  the  ugly.  All  bad  art  is  ugly,  but  the  ugly  is  not  always 
bad  art  for  it  may  have  a  part  to  play  in  a  work  of  art  which 
is  prevailingly  beautiful.  The  ugly  in  fact  consists  in  the 
positive  effects  of  the  failure  to  be  beautiful,  and  this  is  not 
confined  to  art:  a  face  may  be  ugly  and  indeed  anything 
which  exists  may,  but  we  are  concerned  here  chiefly  with  bad 
art. 

Bad  art  has  seldom  been  studied.  You  might  go  through 
many  a  history  of  art  without  seeing  the  topic  mentioned. 
Often  the  properties  of  the  opposite  of  a  thing  are  very 
informative  about  that  thing.  It  is  the  same  kind  of  infor¬ 
mation  one  gets  from  the  sally  about  the  thinness  of  some  of 
the  books  that  might  be  written:  Three  Hundred  Years  of 
German  Humor,  A  History  of  Italian  Heroes,  ox  An  Irish 
Cookbook.  Yet  one  can  examine  volume  after  volume  of 
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treatises  of  art  and  aesthetics  without  encountering  the 
term,  bad  art. 

The  references  to  bad  art  in  the  literature  are  few  and  far 
between.  An  exception  is  Collingwood;  for  him,  however, 
bad  art  is  “the  corrupt  consciousness,”  an  “unsuccessful 
attempt  to  become  conscious  of  a  given  emotion,”  plainly 
a  topic  in  the  psychology  of  art  and  not  in  the  theory  of  the 
art  object.  Bad  art  is  the  result  of  the  failure  to  meet  aesthetic 
criteria,  just  as  Morris  said  it  is.  Bad  art  is  art  though  bad, 
while  ugliness  is  not  a  negative  value,  for  its  effects  may  be 
positive.  We  are  repelled  by  the  ugly  because  there  is  some¬ 
thing  positive  at  work  in  it.  We  shall  have  to  begin  in  reverse, 
however,  and  define  bad  art  in  terms  of  art,  moving  from 
good  art  to  bad.  Good  art,  incidentally,  is  not  called  good  art 
but  more  simply  art. 

Bad  art  has  not  been  considered  at  any  length,  but  the  ugly 
has.  We  might  touch  briefly  on  a  few  of  the  classic  opinions. 
Aristotle  was  the  first  to  mention  bad  art.  He  regarded  comedy 
as  an  imitation  of  men  worse  than  the  average  as  regards  the 
ridiculous,  which  was  for  him  a  species  of  the  ugly,  a  view  in 
which  he  was  followed  many  centuries  later  by  Lessing. 
Plutarch’s  concern  with  the  ugly  was  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
part  it  could  play  in  the  greater  beauty  of  a  whole  work  of 
art;  he  supposed  that  the  ugly  appropriately  represented 
could  be  beautiful.  For  Plotinus  the  ugly  either  is  capable 
of  rational  form  and  has  not  received  it,  or  is  incapable. 
Beauty  is  the  authentic  existent  and  “ugliness  the  principle 
contrary  to  existence.”  For  Augustine  there  is  no  absolute 
ugliness  but  there  is  comparative  deformity,  objects  which 
in  comparison  with  others  are  less  completely  organized  and 
symmetrical.  Ugliness  is  the  inverse  of  beauty,  a  privation 
of  life.  For  Edmund  Burke,  the  ugly  partly  coincided  with  the 
sublime,  though  not  nearly  so  much  as  the  beautiful  from 
which  nevertheless  the  sublime  was  distinguished. 

Schlegel  was  the  first  to  consider  the  ugly  at  length  in  an 
essay.  Ugliness  was  for  him  "an  unpleasant  manifestation  of 
the  bad,”  a  kind  of  negation  of  beauty.  The  ugly,  Solger 
thought,  is  outside  the  beautiful  and  opposed  to  it.  The  ugly 
arises  when  the  human  mind  finds  in  the  commonplace 
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something  essential.  Hegel  denied  the  existence  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  ugliness  and  put  it  in  relation  to  man :  ugliness  proves 
to  be  a  product  of  false  characterization.  For  Croce  the  ugly 
is  “unsuccessful  expression,”  multiplicity  instead  of  unity. 
The  ugly  can  never  be  complete  as  the  beautiful  can,  for  if 
it  were  it  would  not  be  ugly;  there  is  never  the  real  presence 
of  something  which  could  be  called  “the  ugly.”  Indeed 
Gilson  claimed  that  bad  art  was  art  that  had  never  achieved 
actual  existence. 

For  Jordan  the  ugly  like  the  beautiful  is  a  principle  and  not 
a  product;  both  ugly  and  beautiful  are  culture  objects  and 
can  never  be  identified  with  anything  actual,  though  they 
are  evident  in  all  aesthetic  forms.  In  these  terms  ugliness  is 
not  a  negative  value,  as  Morris  claimed,  for  its  effects  may  be 
positive.  We  are  repelled  by  the  ugly  because  there  is  some¬ 
thing  positive  at  work  in  it  as  there  is  in  anything  which  has 
an  effect,  though  we  are  not  always  repelled  by  the  ugly  art 
object,  which  sometimes  exerts  a  kind  of  fascination  of  its 
own.  Of  course  neither  the  beautiful  nor  the  ugly  is  made  so 
by  human  interest,  as  some  have  supposed,  Jarrett,  for 
instance.  We  are  interested  because  something  is  beautiful 
(or  ugly),  it  is  not  beautiful  (or  ugly)  because  we  are  inter¬ 
ested. 

Bad  art  may  be  of  either  one  of  two  kinds :  it  may  be  what 
is  called  “kitsch,”  or  it  may  be  the  product  of  bad  taste. 

“Kitsch”  is  art  that  could  be  judged  bad  on  the  basis  of  the 
criteria  of  any  age,  the  result  of  substandard  production,  a 
certain  kind  of  art  aimed  at  uninstructed  mass  appeal.  There 
is  needless  to  add  no  cultivated  version  of  kitsch.  Kitsch  is 
art  with  its  values  dulled  down,  in  effect  the  echoes  of  genuine 
works  of  art  which  in  another  connection  had  retained  all  of 
its  sharp  edges  and  its  full  power.  Rodin  is  a  favorite  kitsch 
sculptor  because  of  the  sentimentality  of  his  subject  matter, 
but  actually  in  a  technical  sense  his  work  is  better  than  that. 
In  the  thousands  of  cheap  and  distorted  copies  which  are 
commercially  produced  and  sold  every  year,  very  little  of  his 
artistry  remains  and  the  sentiment  is  thereby  emphasized  for 
all  to  see  and  feel.  In  an  age  of  emphasis  on  science  most  of 
the  art  which  is  popular  is  kitsch  art,  and  the  fine  arts  have 
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had  to  retreat  to  a  position  of  esoteric  and  ecletic  appreciation 
by  connoisseurs. 

Kitsch  has  been  studied,  but  bad  art  is  not  confined  to 
kitsch.  There  is  also  the  kind  which  is  the  legitimate  product 
of  an  age  of  bad  taste,  such  as  for  instance  the  rococo  art 
much  admired  in  18th  century  France. 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  bad  art  and  the  art 
which  deliberately  employs  the  ugly  for  its  aesthetic  effect, 
the  qualitative  counterpart  of  deliberately  stated  false 
propositions.  This  is  not  bad  art  but  great  art  which  employs 
what  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  might  designate  as  anti¬ 
beauty  or,  better  still,  counter-beauty.  The  art  of  counter¬ 
beauty  achieves  dazzling  effects  through  the  use  of  exagger¬ 
ation,  of  contrasts  and  of  suggested  violence.  It  projects  a 
mirror  image  of  beauty  and  in  this  fashion  projects  its  over¬ 
powering  quality.  The  most  familiar  examples  may  be  seen 
in  Mayan  and  Aztec  sculpture  and  bas-relief  -  pre-Columbian 
art  generally,  and  also  in  the  gargoyles  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals 
in  Western  Europe. 

This  is  what  Bosanquet  called  “difficult  beauty”  and  what 
Stace  described  as  “the  unbeautiful.”  Morris  considers  the 
ugly  as  a  species  of  beauty,  and  gives  as  examples  “gargoyles, 
gruesome  poetry,  stark  painting,  and  dissonant  music.” 
Certainly,  the  tendency  to  consider  art  as  a  kind  of  refinement 
has  excluded  some  of  the  more  powerful  forms  of  beauty  and 
some  of  the  more  grotesque  varieties  as  well.  But  setting 
aside  for  the  moment  what  is  beautiful  and  what  is  ugly,  the 
fact  remains  that  generically  speaking  bad  art  is  art  just  as 
much  as  good  art  is.  We  must  not  be  led  into  assuming  for 
example  that  bad  poetry  is  not  poetry.  Such  terms  are  not 
in  themselves  honorifics;  they  are  names  for  specific  classes. 
The  unsuccessful  painting  is  as  much  an  example  of  the  fine 
arts  as  the  successful;  both  are  generic  works  of  art,  for  that 
is  what  the  term  means.  It  is  a  term  of  description,  not  one  of 
judgment  or  evaluation. 

What  makes  bad  art  bad?  The  definitions  by  themselves 
are  not  a  sufficient  guide;  they  do  not  enable  us  to  decide  in 
any  given  case  whether  a  particular  work  of  art  is  or  is  not  bad 
art.  Then,  too,  just  to  recognize  the  enormous  complications, 
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there  is  the  case  of  art  which  is  so  bad,  so  very  bad,  that  it  can 
almost  be  considered  good  for  that  reason.  An  over-ornate  and 
over-decorated  sculpture  might  look  quite  good  in  a  con¬ 
temporary  house  which  errs  on  the  side  of  simplicity  unless 
given  the  proper  relief  which  such  a  work  of  art  might  provide. 
The  complication  arises  from  the  neglected  fact  that  art 
which  is  excellent  in  itself  might  show  up  badly  against  an 
inappropriate  background.  It  would  be  possible  to  display  a 
painting  which  is  an  unquestionable  work  of  art  against  a 
background  which  might,  temporarily  at  least,  make  it  seem 
questionable. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  consider  the  work  of  art  inde¬ 
pendently  of  its  environment.  Having  defined  bad  art,  it 
now  seems  advisable  to  try  to  analyze  the  relations  among 
the  parts  which  account  for  the  badness  of  bad  art.  These 
seem  to  sort  themselves  into  a  set  of  categories;  eight,  to  be 
precise.  Art  is  bad  when  (1)  in  a  work  of  art  the  parts  are 
more  important  than  the  whole ;  (2)  when  morality  supercedes 
beauty;  (3)  when  technique  exceeds  content;  (4)  when 
previous  standards  of  the  beautiful  are  employed  in  repe¬ 
tition;  (5)  when  conventional  evaluations  are  allowed  to 
govern  new  work;  (6)  when  pity  replaces  emotion;  (7)  when 
there  is  no  organization  or  direction,  and  (8)  when  art  is 
directed  to  ends  other  than  the  aesthetic. 


I.  ART  IS  BAD  WHEN  IN  A  WORK  OF  ART  THE  PARTS  ARE 
MORE  IMPORTANT  THAN  THE  WHOLE 

This  is  perhaps  the  archetypal  example  of  bad  art.  In 
accordance  with  our  definition  of  beauty,  given  at  the  outset, 
as  the  quality  which  emerges  from  the  perfect  bonding  of 
parts  in  a  whole,  then,  as  we  should  expect,  bad  art  results 
when  in  place  of  the  perfect  bonding  the  parts  get  out  of  hand 
and  take  over  the  whole,  so  that  it  becomes  impossible  to  see 
the  whole  for  the  parts. 

Most  of  the  ambitious  church  architecture  which  is  tra¬ 
ditional  in  Europe  exhibits  features  which  can  best  be  de¬ 
scribed  as  ugly  and  which  therefore  contribute  to  the  total 
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effect  as  bad  art.  The  nondescript  ground-plan  of  the  Gothic 
cathedrals,  their  gratuitous  decorations  of  parapets,  of 
gargoyles,  crestings  and  crockets,  do  nothing  to  enhance  that 
unity  of  the  whole  which  art  requires.  The  sobbing  degenerate 
end  of  this  development  is  to  be  found  finally  not  in  the 
original  stone,  which  the  mediaeval  cutters  were  so  adept  at 
shaping,  but  in  the  work  of  the  jigsaw  which  enabled  carpen¬ 
ters  to  embellish  Victorian  houses  and  even  Mississippi  River 
boats  with  the  elaborate  woodwork  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  "Steamboat  Gothic.’’ 

But  such  faults  are  not  limited  to  the  Gothic.  No  better 
example  presents  itself  than  that  of  French  Renaissance 
architecture  for  the  over-decorated  surface  of  its  buildings, 
the  lavish  display  of  a  profusion  of  rock-like  forms  (rococo, 
from  French  rocaille  or  rock-work)  carved  into  scrolls,  crimped 
shells  and  other  elaborate  shapes,  all  placed  much  too  close 
together  and  set  forth  in  an  abundance  of  detail  which  could 
not  help  giving  a  total  effect  of  confusion. 

Only  a  practiced  eye  and  a  concentrated  vision  holding  its 
attention  on  principles  can  see  in  some  contemporary  painting 
the  same  faults  as  those  we  have  just  noted  in  two  of  the  chief 
traditional  architectural  styles  in  European  cathedrals.  An 
extreme  example  can  be  noted  in  certain  contemporary 
paintings  in  which  there  is  no  whole  except  as  indicated  by 
the  edges,  there  is  only  an  assemblage  of  parts:  some  of  the 
paintings  of  Jackson  Pollock,  some  of  Bracque’s  still  lifes, 
and  the  sculptures  of  David  Smith.  If  art  relies  upon  the 
perfect  bonding  of  parts  in  a  whole  then  that  means  of  course 
their  subordination  to  the  whole.  Art  in  which  the  parts 
themselves  behave  like  wholes  goes  dead  against  the  very 
meaning  of  art  and  therefore  is  singularly  bad. 


2.  ART  IS  BAD  WHEN  MORALITY  SUPERSEDES  BEAUTY 

Morality  does  supersede  beauty  when  the  work  of  art 
conveys  a  message  in  such  a  way  that  it  stands  before  the 
aesthetic  effects  and  has  its  impact  independently  of  them. 
We  have  long  had  before  us  the  examples  of  the  mediaeval 
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English  morality  plays  and  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  was  a  notorious  example, 
as  was  Ramona  by  Helen  Hunt  Jackson.  The  appalling 
condition  of  many  of  the  negro  slaves  on  southern  plantations 
and  the  equally  appalling  condition  of  the  oppressed  Indians 
were  no  doubt  deserving  of  attention,  and  though  these  two 
novels  may  have  had  a  good  social  effect  in  righting  wrongs, 
that  does  not  necessarily  make  for  art  in  literature,  as  it 
assuredly  did  not  do  in  either  of  these  cases.  Many  of  the  novels 
produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  during  the  Stalin  regime  and 
even  after  were  designed  primarily  to  advertise  industrial 
progress  in  the  socialist  state.  Indeed  under  the  communist 
scheme  of  things,  at  least  as  interpreted  by  the  masters  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China,  every  work  of  art  must 
display  as  its  first  and  more  important  meaning  a  political 
message  intended  to  glorify  the  struggle  of  the  working  class, 
interpreted  of  course  in  party  terms. 

A  variety  of  this  kind  of  artistic  error  is  exemplified  when 
the  moral  message  of  a  novel  is  improperly  subordinated  to 
the  work  as  art  and  in  addition  assumes  an  undue  prominence 
because  the  message  itself  conveys  a  false  set  of  ideas.  This 
is  true  of  the  novels  of  D.  H.  Lawrence  for  instance.  That  the 
primitive  is  stronger  and  more  virile  than  the  civilized,  that 
blood  thinks  more  vigorously  than  brain,  that  those  who 
work  closer  to  the  soil  are  more  intimately  in  touch  with  the 
true  nature  of  things,  are  disguised  fascist  ideas  parading  as 
correctives  of  the  over-preciosity  of  some  of  the  more  urban 
undertakings.  Such  concepts  go  against  the  facts,  and  when 
an  artist  as  capable  as  Lawrence  pursues  them  the  result  is  to 
mar  work  which  is  otherwise  excellent. 


3.  ART  IS  BAD  WHEN  TECHNIQUE  EXCEEDS  CONTENT 

This  is  apt  to  occur  especially  in  an  age  of  experimentation 
and  innovation,  but  it  may  occur  at  other  times  as  a  result  of 
fascination  with  complexities  of  technique.  Most  of  the 
modern  plastic  arts  are  in  this  case.  Abstract  expressionism, 
when  the  subject  has  been  eliminated  altogether,  or  (since  this 
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is  impossible)  almost  altogether,  is  a  good  example  of  the 
prominence  of  technique  over  content.  Subject  matter  is  of 
course  content,  and  when  it  is  eliminated  the  result  is  almost 
by  definition  bad  art.  Certainly  if  Pollock  is  not  guilty  de 
Kooning  is.  In  literature  the  best  recent  example  is  contained 
in  the  writings  of  Gertrude  Stein. 

Bad  art  may  occur  as  the  result  of  fascination  with  com¬ 
plexities  of  technique.  The  composition  of  music  because  of 
its  intricacies  is  peculiarly  subject  to  the  commission  of  this 
error.  A  few  of  the  more  complex  of  Bach’s  six  part  fugues 
which  are  dull  in  their  overall  effect  do  nothing  to  detract 
from  the  best  of  his  work  which  stands  with  the  greatest  in 
music  of  all  time.  Virtuosity  as  in  the  violin  compositions  of 
Wieniawski  certainly  belongs  with  bad  art.  The  virtuoso  is 
concerned  with  performing  dexterous  feats  on  his  instrument 
rather  than  with  the  art  of  music.  The  music  of  George  Antheil 
in  the  last  generation,  and  of  John  Cage  and  Karlheinz 
Stockhausen  in  this,  are  examples  in  point. 

4.  ART  IS  BAD  WHEN  PREVIOUS  STANDARDS  OF  BEAUTY 
ARE  EMPLOYED  IN  REPETITION 

The  most  familiar  example  is  what  is  called  academic  art, 
the  art  which  imitates  the  discoveries  made  successfully  by 
artists  in  the  past.  Academic  art  is  never  successful  and  that 
is  why  it  is  hard  to  give  examples:  they  are  not  as  a  rule 
preserved.  The  neo-classic  sculpture  of  the  eighteenth  century 
will  serve,  however,  as  will  also  the  work  of  David,  Piranesi 
and  Canova,  for  instance,  and  the  novels  of  William  Dean 
Howells.  Greek  revival  architecture  which  spread  throughout 
Europe  in  the  late  eighteenth  century  was  introduced  into 
England  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  spread  to  Germany 
with  the  architect,  Klemke.  As  a  consequence  of  this  revival 
almost  every  bank  building  in  the  United  States  as  well  as 
most  southern  colonial  architecture  imitates  the  Greek 
temples  of  the  classic  period  of  Greek  culture. 

It  is  a  sad  and  depressing  thing  to  see  new  houses  erected 
which  are  little  more  than  cheap  copies  of  what  were  once 
splendid  examples  of  original  architecture.  New  private 
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dwellings  which  take  their  style  from  Greek  temples,  from 
Queen  Anne  and  Georgian  houses,  and  from  French  pro¬ 
vincial  farm  houses,  are  not  nearly  so  uncommon  as  from  the 
aesthetic  point  of  view  they  ought  to  be.  Generally  speaking, 
imitations  are  always  second-rate.  They  follow  the  most 
superficial  aspects  of  the  forms  while  missing  the  power  and 
the  inner  essence  of  the  art  they  take  as  models.  There  is 
something  empty,  heavy-handed  and  dead  about  copies.  It  is 
not  unusual  for  the  copies  to  be  done  in  cheaper  and  less 
durable  materials  than  the  originals;  wood  replaces  stone, 
plaster  replaces  wood ;  in  each  instance  a  downgrading  which 
gives  ample  evidence  of  the  lack  of  care  and  value  placed 
upon  the  results. 

But  there  have  been  entire  cultures  which  exhibited  in  the 
main  this  imitative  tendency.  Roman  culture,  so  able  in 
political  organization  and  in  other  areas,  such  as  transpor¬ 
tation,  followed  at  second  hand  the  lead  of  the  Greek  artists. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  the  realism  of  the  Roman 
portrait  busts  this  seems  to  have  been  true  of  all  the  arts  of 
the  Romans,  even  including  literature. 

Vergil’s  Bucolics  was  a  brazen  borrowing  from  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus,  his  Aeneid  was  fashioned  after  Homer’s  Iliad  and 
Odyssey,  and  his  Georgies  came  from  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days. 
Seneca  owed  much  to  Euripides.  The  subject  matter  of  Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses  is  the  whole  corpus  of  Greek  mythology. 
Lucretius’  De  Rerum  Natura  was  little  more  than  a  translation 
from  a  longer  didactic  poem  by  Epicurus.  In  a  word,  it  can 
be  said  that  so  wide  was  the  borrowing  of  the  Roman  from 
the  Greek  that  Europe  on  the  whole  received  its  familiarity 
with  Greek  literature  from  Latin  authors. 


5.  ART  IS  BAD  WHEN  CONVENTIONAL  EVALUATIONS 
ARE  ALLOWED  TO  GOVERN  NEW  WORK 

We  have  just  considered  the  bad  art  which  results  from  an 
imitation  of  style.  Here  the  point  is  rather  the  imitation  of 
method.  Medieval  tales  were  for  the  most  part  religious 
allegories.  The  influence  of  empiricism  from  the  Renaissance 
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onward  has  had  a  heavy  effect  upon  the  arts.  Some  of  this 
influence  has  been  good  of  course,  but  not  all.  In  literature  the 
close  and  literal  interpretation  of  realism  has  reduced  the 
novel  to  the  level  of  good  journalism.  The  novel  of  adventure 
was  subtly  transformed  into  the  novel  of  vicarious  experience. 
“You  yourself  are  there,”  the  novelist  now  tells  us,  “you  are 
seeing  it  happen  almost  as  though  it  were  happening  to 
you.”  But  where  is  the  art  in  all  this,  and  what  values  are 
evoked  that  will  not  date  badly?  Sinclair  Lewis,  it  now 
appears,  was  more  like  a  reporter  who  chose  fiction  as  his 
medium. 

“Science  fiction”  is  a  category  invented  for  novels  which 
undertake  to  extrapolate  by  imaginative  means  the  experi¬ 
mental  physical  and  biological  sciences  of  the  day.  It  worked 
very  well  when  science  was  young,  but  now  the  advance  of 
the  sciences  is  so  rapid  that  science  fiction  lags  sadly  behind 
science  fact.  Moreover  the  extrapolations  the  scientists 
themselves  have  made  in  terms  of  their  sciences  are  so 
imaginative  and  -  in  older  terms  at  least  -  so  wild  that  the 
“science”  of  science  fiction  seems  tame  by  comparison.  The 
works  of  Jules  Verne,  for  example,  come  under  this  limitation. 
Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days  was  a  book  that  occasioned 
quite  a  stir  when  the  trip  took  so  many  more  days.  But  now 
it  is  possible  to  go  around  the  world  by  jet  in  less  than  two 
days,  and  presumably  with  the  supersonic  aircraft  now 
abuilding  that  time  will  be  cut  considerably. 

To  some  extent  no  doubt  all  works  of  art  must  be  governed 
in  their  construction  by  conventional  evaluations.  In  a 
certain  sense  it  is  true  that  novels  date  if  they  are  kept  around 
long  enough,  and  so  it  could  fairly  be  claimed  that  all  novels 
become  historical  novels.  Yet  the  great  artist  invokes  his  own 
evaluations  as  well  as  his  own  new  conceptions,  and  in  this 
sense  his  work  escapes  the  mark  of  history  sufficient  to 
remain  as  a  perpetual  value  for  successive  generations  because 
the  values  which  it  features  do  not  “date”  in  that  sense. 
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6.  ART  IS  BAD  WHEN  PITY  REPLACES  EMOTION 

Much  of  the  popular  art  of  this  or  any  day  is  devoted  to  the 
evocation  of  sentiments.  The  daytime  “soap  operas”  of  radio 
and  television  are  of  this  character.  Purgation  through  pity 
and  terror  it  is  not,  however;  nothing  so  strong  as  emotion, 
only  such  pity  as  entertainment  can  elicit.  The  “entertain¬ 
ment  industry”  would  not  survive  in  its  present  gigantic  form 
were  it  to  put  a  strain  on  its  mass  audience. 

The  appreciation  of  art  is  a  great  emotional  gamble.  For 
great  art  elevates,  but  bad  art  depresses ;  and  there  is  usually 
in  the  world  more  bad  art  than  great  art.  Sentiment  is  false 
emotion  and  leads  to  self-pity  rather  than  to  cosmic  empathy 
or  world-longing.  Art  elevates  by  lifting  the  individual  above 
his  petty  concerns  and  into  the  struggle  for  values  which 
exceed  his  own.  It  makes  him  a  party  to  the  values  which 
stretch  even  beyond  those  of  the  human  species,  and  which 
play  some  role  in  the  composition  of  eternity.  As  Thomas 
Aquinas  said,  the  individual’s  longing  for  the  perpetual 
continuation  of  his  being  is  one  of  his  natural  appetites,  and 
we  might  add  that  it  finds  its  best  expression  in  great  art. 

But  sentiment  which  parades  as  emotion  of  this  sort  is  only 
disguised  self-pity  and  so  degrades  the  individual  by  reducing 
him  to  the  level  of  his  lowest  concerns:  the  regret  he  feels  for 
the  fact  that  he  must  suffer  a  certain  amount  of  anguish. 
The  best  examples  of  sentiment  in  art  are  perhaps  to  be  found 
in  an  account  of  immediately  popular  novels,  those  which 
instantly  reach  a  large  audience  but  are  forgotten  in  a  very 
short  time.  From  In  His  Steps,  the  novel  which  had  in  its  day 
the  highest  contemporary  sale  of  any  in  the  United  States, 
through  Anthony  Adverse  to  the  current  example,  Love  Story, 
sentiment  will  be  found  to  be  the  prevailing  tone. 

7.  ART  IS  BAD  WHEN  THERE  IS  NO  ORGANIZATION,  NO 

DIRECTION 

A  work  of  art  must  have  a  unity  and  a  shape.  This  may  be 
apprehended  all  at  once,  as  in  an  easel  painting,  or  accumu- 
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lated  in  time,  as  in  a  symphony  or  a  novel.  Waiting  for  Godot 
by  Samuel  Beckett  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to  leave  such 
criteria  behind  and  to  allow  the  meaninglessness  and  lack  of 
direction  to  tell  its  own  story.  Unfortunately,  that  was  not 
sufficient,  and  the  result  is  bad  art.  In  painting  the  contem¬ 
porary  work  of  Francis  Bacon  and  of  Dubuffet  achieve  the 
same  result.  The  fact  that  such  conditions  are  deliberate  does 
not  make  them  any  better.  Recent  French  literature  abounds 
with  examples;  the  nouvelles  vagues,  novels  without  plot,  and 
those  novels  which  are  printed  without  pagination  on  the 
theory  that  it  does  not  matter  what  the  order  of  the  pages  is, 
certainly  illustrate  the  work  of  art  that  is  without  organization 
or  direction.  The  paintings  from  the  last  period  of  Hans 
Hoffman,  which  he  considered  “Cezanne  brought  further”  may 
be  only  Cezanne’s  geometry  without  the  pictorial  properties 
which  Cezanne  certainly  held  to  assiduously,  unless  it  is  to  be 
considered  that  whatever  is  encompassed  within  the  limits 
of  a  rectangular  canvas  has  an  organization  for  that  reason. 
The  founder  of  abstract  expressionism  became  its  most 
revered  victim. 


8.  ART  IS  BAD  WHEN  DIRECTED  TO  AN  END  OTHER  THAN 

THE  AESTHETIC 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  putting  works  of  art  to  other 
uses  or  with  designing  them  with  a  view  to  reducing  other 
needs  provided  the  works  are  capable  also  of  standing  on  their 
own  as  art.  The  most  notable  example  is  that  of  architecture. 
Most  buildings  with  the  possible  exception  of  monuments  are 
intended  to  be  occupied,  and  were  it  not  for  that  need  they 
would  not  have  been  constructed.  Yet  they  are  at  the  same 
time  works  of  art  in  themselves,  and  this  is  as  true  of  the 
cathedral  which  was  meant  to  be  a  house  of  worship  as  it  is 
of  the  modern  skyscraper  which  was  constructed  as  an  office 
building.  Those  European  critics,  like  Sir  Kenneth  Clark,  who 
admire  the  Gothic  cathedral  but  refuse  to  see  in  the  office 
skyscraper  anything  except  its  utilitarian  value  are  playing 
a  safe  game  with  the  values  of  the  past  while  steadfastly 
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refusing  to  acknowledge  those  of  the  present  and  the  future. 
The  cathedral  has  a  use  also:  it  is  used  as  a  house  of  worship, 
without  impairing  or  endangering  its  value  as  a  work  of  art. 

But  when  works  of  art  are  perverted  to  other  uses  at  the 
expense  of  their  own  autonomous  claims,  then  the  result  is 
genuinely  bad  art.  This  often  happens  when  other  interests 
are  paramount;  as  for  instance  when  low-cost  housing  and 
cheap  constructions  are  concealed  behind  a  pretentious 
facade  of  period  architecture.  The  new  methods  of  mass 
production  are  more  influenced  by  such  problems  as  ease  of 
assembly,  high  profits,  and  popular  and  immediate  appeal, 
than  they  are  by  aesthetic  considerations. 

Architecture  is  not  the  only  offender  in  this  kind  of  bad  art. 
The  cinema  has  been  equally  guilty.  Here  sheer  size  has  been 
the  ideal.  The  “super-colossal”  productions  in  which  thou¬ 
sands  of  men  and  horses  have  participated,  such  as  “Ben 
Hur,”  “The  Ten  Commandments”  and  “Cleopatra”  are 
veritable  monuments  to  bad  art.  Size,  sheer  size,  long  films, 
loud  noises,  all  mistaken  to  be  indications  of  achievement, 
employing  at  the  same  time  representations  of  sentiment  and 
brutality  intended  to  stagger  rather  than  elevate,  are  in  our 
time  the  clearest  expressions  of  this  kind  of  bad  art. 

A  familiar  variety  of  art  which  is  bad  because  it  is  directed 
to  other  ends  is  the  art  which  serves  subordinately  in  another 
art.  The  literary  description  in  paintings,  so  much  liked  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  such  as  the  canvases  of  Greuze  in  which 
literary  values  substituted  for  pictorial  values  which  were 
scarcely  present  at  all,  and  the  vogue  for  “respectable” 
imitations  of  classic  Greek  art  which  were  so  common  in  the 
nineteenth  century  are  obvious  examples.  As  late  as  the  early 
twentieth  century  the  California  coast  was  dotted  with  the 
“ruins”  of  classic  Greek  architecture  made  of  painted  paper 
mache  laid  over  chicken  wire,  themselves  falling  into  ruins, 
The  romantic  appeal  of  classic  ruins,  whether  conveyed  in 
poetry  or  in  painting  takes  art  out  of  its  proper  sphere  and 
into  that  of  special  pleading  for  a  lost  culture.  Bouguereau 
and  Cabanel,  Leighton  and  Pynter  are  splendid  examples  of 
painters  who  introduced  elements  from  a  domain  where  other 
values  prevailed. 
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The  overwhelming  effects  of  bad  art  have  not  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  recognized.  Its  importance  is  due  to  its  prevalence: 
there  is  in  the  world  quantitatively  speaking  more  bad  art 
than  good.  This  is  true  as  of  now;  whether  it  was  true  also  in 
periods  of  great  taste,  such  as  fifth  century  Athens,  is  another 
question.  We  do  not  have  the  evidence  necessary  to  judge 
for  we  do  not  have  everything  that  was  done  in  that  period. 
But  in  many  other  periods  the  case  is  easier  to  make  out ;  and 
since  the  rise  of  the  great  populations,  since  the  eighteenth 
century,  say,  the  preponderance  of  bad  art  over  good  must  go 
unquestioned.  The  mass  arts  cater  to  the  masses  who  by 
definition  are  uncultivated  yet  whose  judgment  prevails.  The 
cultural  elite,  however  instructed,  are  dictated  to  by  the 
artists  who  judge  themselves  to  be  the  true  criteria  of  what 
constitutes  good  art  since  they  must  produce  it.  They  give 
their  public  what  they  think  it  should  have,  and  what  it 
eventually  will  want.  But  the  artists  who  cater  to  the  masses 
through  the  popular  arts  in  the  "world  of  entertainment" 
give  the  masses  what  they  think  the  masses  want  at  the 
time.  And  while  the  masses  are  fickle,  there  are  great  rewards 
to  be  gathered  in  the  meanwhile.  When  art  is  judged  good  by 
the  elite  it  is  apt  to  remain  indefinitely,  but  whether  the 
popular  arts  are  judged  good  or  bad  they  are  destined  not  to 
be  around  very  long.  On  democratic  grounds  everyone  should 
be  free  to  produce  what  he  wishes  for  whatever  reason,  and 
to  cultivate  what  he  likes  however  good  or  bad  it  may  be. 
But  the  evaluations  which  long  periods  of  time  make  possible 
to  generations  of  cultivated  people  are  apt  to  be  on  the  side 
of  good  art  whether  produced  for  the  elite  or  for  the  masses. 
And  so  it  is  a  service  to  be  able  to  discriminate  somewhat  in 
advance  by  preselecting  good  art  wherever  and  whenever 
possible. 

In  an  age  of  large  populations,  which  is  also  an  age  of  mass 
productions,  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  learning  to  live 
with  a  manmade  environment  which  is  predominantly  ugly. 
Not  only  is  the  environment  polluted  in  physical  and  chemical 
ways  which  makes  it  biologically  unsuitable,  it  is  also  polluted 
aesthetically,  and  this  while  perhaps  less  immediately  danger¬ 
ous  does  have  its  deleterious  effects.  For  the  environment  of 
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urban  populations  and  even  of  farm  communities  in  industrial 
countries  is  chiefly  an  ugly  one,  and  so  perhaps  without 
anyone  being  aware  of  it  this  factor  serves  to  increase  the 
mood  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction.  Not  all  of  such 
unhappiness  stems  from  ways  we  do  not  like;  much  of  it 
comes  from  the  sheer  ugliness  of  our  surroundings. 

Tulane  University 
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PSYCHICAL  DISTANCE  AND  TEMPORALITY 


CAROL  A.  KATES 


I.  PSYCHICAL  DISTANCE  AND  DETACHMENT 

The  concept  of  “physical  distance”  developed  by  Edward 
Bullough  in  his  well-known  article  1  has  come  to  be  generally 
accepted  as  an  aesthetic  principle.  Despite  its  acceptance, 
however,  the  concept,  or  at  least  Bullough’s  explication  of  the 
idea,  contains  a  paradox.  Bullough  holds  that  a  distanced 
attitude  makes  possible  an  intensely  personal  relationship 
between  the  individual  and  a  work  of  art,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  a  distanced  response  is  said  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  “concrete  existence”  of  the  individual.2  By 
“concrete  existence”  Bullough  evidently  means  practical  life. 
In  short,  the  distanced  individual  establishes  an  intensely 
personal  relation  to  a  work  of  art  by  becoming  detached  from 
any  practical  involvement.  The  questions  which  come  up,  of 
course,  are  what  is  meant  by  practical  life,  and  how  can  one 
be  both  aesthetically  detached  and  personally  involved  in  a 
work  of  art?  It  would  seem  that  “personal  involvement”  is 
both  concrete  and  practical,  and  the  very  opposite  of  de¬ 
tachment.  The  paradox  of  distance  may  be  simply  put:  how 
can  there  exist  an  emotional  attitude  which  is  both  detached 
and  involved  ?  What  is  meant  by  psychical  distance  ? 

The  question  can  be  answered  and  the  paradox  resolved  if 
one  distinguishes  two  separate  elements  in  aesthetic  response : 
distance  and  belief.  These  two  elements  are  sometimes 
confused,  with  the  result  that  distance  is  seen  as  a  kind  of 


1  Bullough,  Edward,  “Psychical  Distance  as  a  Factoi  in  Art  and  an  Aesthetic 
Principle,”  The  Problems  of  Aesthetics.  Ed.  Vivas  and  Krieger  (New  York: 
Holt,  Rinehart  &  Winston,  1953),  PP-  396-405. 

2  Ibid..,  p.  403. 
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intellectual  knowledge  that  art  is  "unreal,”  an  interpretation 
of  distance  which  conflicts  with  the  traditional  view  that 
aesthetic  response  includes  a  "suspension  of  disbelief.” 
Susanne  Langer,  for  example,  identifies  distance  as  de¬ 
tachment  from  the  practical  response  of  belief  in  the  reality 
of  a  work  of  art  (a  belief  which  she  calls  delusion).1  The 
distanced  person,  she  argues,  responds  with  feeling  to  a  work 
of  art,  but  does  so  with  the  knowledge  that  the  work  is  an 
illusion.  Such  a  willingness  to  empathize  with  an  "unreal” 
spectacle  suggests  a  highly  unusual  and  rather  schizophrenic 
state  of  consciousness  in  which  feeling,  action  and  intellect 
have  been  dissociated,  but,  given  Langer’s  understanding  of 
distance  this  state  of  mind  is  the  only  alternative  to  the 
temporary  insanity  of  responding  to  a  work  of  art  in  a  practi¬ 
cal  way  (being  deluded).  Langer  holds  that  distanced  response 
is  intellectually  detached  and  emotionally  involved,  an 
unsatisfactory  view  resulting  from  the  confusion  between 
distance  and  disbelief. 

Reacting  no  doubt  against  this  rather  intellectual  interpre¬ 
tation  of  psychical  distance,  Northrop  Frye  argues  that 
distance  should  not  be  part  of  aesthetic  response.  Frye  points 
out  that  according  to  what  he  calls  the  "aesthetic  view”  of 
responsiveness  to  art,  “wherever  there  is  aesthetic  appre¬ 
hension  there  is  emotional  and  intellectual  detachment.”2 
However,  on  Frye’s  account  the  aim  of  the  artist  is  to  create 
the  conditions  of  complete  emotional  involvement  and  the 
function  of  the  critic  is  to  aid  the  individual  to  enter  into  a 
work  fully  and  make  it  his  own.  Such  involvement  conflicts 
with  the  kind  of  disbelief  Langer  associates  with  distance  and 
is  connected  instead  by  Frye  with  the  notion  of  ecstatic 
absorption.  Describing  the  "creative”  (Longinian)  ideal  of 
responsiveness  he  writes  "...  ecstasis  or  absorption  . . .  [is] 
the  central  conception  of  the  Longinian  approach.  This  is  a 
state  of  identification  in  which  the  reader,  the  poem,  and 
sometimes,  at  least  ideally,  the  poet  also,  are  involved.”  3 

1  Langer,  Susanne,  Feeling  and  Form  (New  York:  Scribner’s,  1953),  p.  319. 

2  Frye.  Northrop,  Anatomy  of  Criticism  (Princeton:  Princeton  Univ.  Press, 
1957),  P-  66. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  67. 
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Again,  the  difficulty  in  Frye’s  account  is  the  confusion 
between  distance  and  a  psychical  detachment  or  disbelief  in 
the  work  of  art.  Indeed,  Frye  seems  to  have  opted  for  Langer’s 
second  alternative  as  a  description  of  aesthetic  responsiveness : 
a  state  of  temporary  delusion  and  absorbed  belief. 

Confusion  over  the  nature  of  psychical  distance  can  also  be 
found  in  Bullough’s  essay.  Although  Bullough  equates 
distance  at  one  point  with  a  suspension  of  one’s  practical  life, 
and  argues  that  in  this  sense  distance  is  essential  for  a  purely 
aesthetic  response,  he  also  states  that  “what  is  ...  most 
desirable  is  the  utmost  decrease  of  Distance  without  its  disap¬ 
pearance.”  1  (author’s  italics).  Judging  from  the  context  of 
this  remark,  Bullough  seems  to  be  suggesting  that  the  greater 
the  degree  of  distance  the  weaker  the  emotional  connection 
with  the  work  of  art.  Again,  the  implication  is  that  distance  is 
intellectual  detachment  and  disbelief  which  interferes  with 
emotional  involvement.  Thus,  there  seems  to  be  some  ground 
for  Langer’s  interpretation  of  belief  as  a  practical  response 
which  distanced  consciousness  sets  aside. 

Such  an  interpretation  of  distance,  as  intellectual  de¬ 
tachment  and  suspension  of  belief  in  the  reality  of  art,  has  led 
some  very  modern  critics,  particularly  those  involved  in 
avant-garde  theatre,  with  its  emphasis  on  audience  partici¬ 
pation  and  spontaneity,  to  reject  the  whole  notion  of  a  special 
state  of  consciousness  which  might  be  required  in  order  to 
“appreciate”  a  work  of  art.  Michael  Kirby,  artist  and  critic, 
has  recently  stated  his  position  that  “the  hermetic  [i.e. 
distanced]  consciousness  is  not  a  necessary  condition  for 
experiencing  art  .  . .  the  separation  of  the  traditional  aesthetic 
experience  from  everyday  life  makes  it  seem  precious,  escapist, 
and  romantic.  Its  autocontrolled  aspects  make  it  seem 
arbitrary  and  overly  self-indulgent.” 1  2  However,  even  Kirby 
allows  that  there  is  a  difference  between  art  and  life,  in  which 
case  presumably  one  becomes  involved  in  art  in  a  different 
manner  than  one  is  involved  in  life.  As  it  is  this  difference  in 
the  manner  of  involvement  which  the  theory  of  distance 

1  Bullough,  E.,  op.  cit.,  p.  401. 

2  Kirby,  Michael,  The  Art  of  Time  (New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  1969),  p. 
38. 
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tries  to  explain,  there  is  some  reason  for  attempting  to 
clarify  the  concept  of  distance. 

The  traditional  interpretation  of  distance,  and  the  view 
which  Bullough  himself  seems  to  have  had,  is  that  distance 
implies  an  intellectual  detachment  from  a  work  of  art,  a 
knowledge  that  art  is  not  “real,”  and  a  suspension  of  the 
practical  attitude  of  belief  in  the  (reality  of)  the  work,  leaving 
the  emotions  free  to  become  involved  in  the  presentational 
features  or  aesthetic  surface  of  the  work.  Yet  Bullough  and 
others  have  recognized  that  distance  of  this  sort  can  interfere 
with  emotional  response,  leading  Bullough  to  suggest  that 
ideally  one  should  strike  a  balance  between  distanced  and 
personal  involvement.1  Unfortunately  the  paradox  which  has 
been  mentioned,  of  a  detached  involvement,  does  not  concern 
the  degree  of  involvement,  but  rather  the  difficulty  and 
perhaps  even  the  insanity  of  becoming  emotionally  involved 
in  an  “unreal”  image.  One  recalls  Socrates’  description  of  the 
lunacy  of  Ion  (and  his  audience)  weeping  for  no  good  reason 
through  the  deception  of  poetry. 

To  resolve  the  paradox  we  shall  take  up,  separately,  two 
subjects:  the  meaning  of  distance  as  a  suspension  of  practical 
life,  and  the  nature  of  aesthetic  emotional  involvement  and 
belief.  By  investigating  distance  within  the  context  of  a 
phenomenological  description  of  temporality  and  of  the  art 
work  as  phenomenon  (as  object  of  experience),  we  shall 
discover  that  distance  is  not  to  be  equated  with  a  suspension 
of  belief,  and  the  traditional  notion  of  a  suspension  of  disbe¬ 
lief,  far  from  implying  a  deluded  consciousness,  suggests  that 
works  of  art  present  a  kind  of  meaning  which  is  quite  different 
from  the  meaning  of  events  in  daily  life. 


II.  PSYCHICAL  DISTANCE  AND  PRACTICAL  LIFE 

Let  us  return,  then,  to  a  consideration  of  distanced  response 
in  the  hope  of  discovering  a  sense  in  which  it  permits  of  both 
detachment  and  involvement.  Quoting  Bullough: 


1  Bullough,  E.,  op.  cit.,  p.  402. 
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Distance  ...  is  obtained  by  separating  the  object  and  its  appeal 
from  one  s  own  self,  by  putting  it  out  of  gear  with  practical  needs  and 
ends.”  1 

In  section  one  we  asked  the  question,  what  is  practical  life  ? 
How  is  it  suspended?  Is  the  practical  response  which  is 
suspended  belief  and  is  disbelief  the  defining  characteristic  of 
detachment  ?  Bullough  (referring  to  drama)  seems  to  imply  a 
suspension  of  belief  when  he  writes  “Distance,  by  changing 
our  relation  to  the  characters,  renders  them  seemingly 
fictitious  . . 2  But  Bullough’s  first  example  does  not 
concern  art.  Instead  he  begins  with  a  discussion  of  a  fog  at 
sea,  and  it  is  in  this  discussion  that  he  suggests  another 
interpretation  of  practical  response.  A  fog  at  sea,  he  says, 
usually  produces  feelings  of  anxiety,  fear  of  dangers,  and 
strains  of  watching  and  listening  for  signals.  But  a  fog  can 
also  be  a  source  of  enjoyment  if  one  disregards  its  dangers. 
“Objectively”  considered,  the  fog  is  perceptually  interesting, 
perhaps  beautiful.  Bullough  concludes  that  distance  makes 
possible  a  total  concentration  on  “objective  features  of  an 
experience,”  including  “our  ‘subjective’  affections  [con¬ 
sidered]  not  as  modes  of  our  being  but  rather  as  charac¬ 
teristics  of  the  phenomenon.”  3 

If  the  experience  of  concentrating  on  “objective”  features 
of  a  phenomenon  illustrates  psychical  distance,  we  ought  to 
ask  what  “objective”  features  are.  From  the  example,  they 
seem  to  be  perceptually  interesting  qualities  disclosed  once 
the  subject  disregarded  the  fog’s  ominous  and  threatening 
aspect.  One  imagines  that  the  fog  experienced  as  a  threat  and 
the  fog  experienced  as  an  interesting  perceptual  structure  are 
still  the  same  fog,  and  only  the  relation  between  subject  and 
reality  has  changed.  The  subject  who  establishes  a  practical 
relation  with  the  fog  is  thinking  of  the  effect  which  the  fog  has 
on  his  life,  and  consequently  notices  “subjective”  features 
of  the  fog:  characteristics  of  the  fog  in  relation  to  himself. 
The  distanced  subject,  in  Bullough’s  words,  is  “unconcerned” 
about  the  fog  in  relation  to  himself  and  notices  only  presen- 

1  Ibid.,  p.  399. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  400. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  398. 
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tational  surface:  the  appearance  of  the  fog.  The  connection 
between  this  example  and  works  of  art  must  be  that  a  dis¬ 
tanced  consciousness  views  art  as  "objective”  appearance 
which  is  unreal  or  fictitious  in  that  it  stands  in  no  direct 
relation  to  the  subject,  to  his  needs  and  purposes,  and  in  this 
sense  is  not  part  of  the  real  or  practical  world.  Yet,  the 
subject  who  disconnects  any  object  from  himself  in  this  way 
certainly  must,  as  Bullough  recognized,  experience  a  weak¬ 
ening  of  emotional  response,  since  emotional  meanings  must 
certainly  be  "subjective,”  indicating  the  meaning  of  objects 
in  relation  to  human  needs  and  ends.  And  clearly  subjective 
affections  cannot  be  considered  "objective”  features  of  a 
phenomenon:  features  having  no  relational  significance. 

Bullough  is  arguing  that  distanced  consciousness  suspends 
practical  life  by  suspending  the  relation  between  its  own  life, 
its  needs  and  ends,  and  the  object.  By  doing  this,  one  no 
longer  "believes”  in  the  object  as  a  real  part  of  the  practical 
world  to  be  contended  with  by  a  subject.  The  subject  is 
detached  from  this  sort  of  belief  and  from  his  own  life,  and 
views  the  object  as  a  non-relational  phenomenon  having  its 
own  properties. 

But  if  practical  life  includes  all  aspects  of  experience 
meaningful  in  relation  to  a  subject,  and  "objective”  features 
are  non-relational,  then  all  attempts  to  describe  the  nature  of 
this  “objective”  world  must  be  considered  metaphysical. 
Quite  obviously,  everything  which  is  known  is  experienced 
by  a  subject,  and  everything  which  is  meaningful  is  meaningful 
for  a  subject.  Reverting  to  Bullough’s  example,  the  fog 
experienced  as  a  threat  and  the  fog  experienced  as  an  inter¬ 
esting  perceptual  structure  are  not  the  same,  or  at  least  they 
are  not  the  same  phenomenon.  To  describe  a  sense  in  which 
they  are  the  same  fog,  a  fog  at  once  beautiful  and  threatening, 
is  merely  to  describe  another  phenomenon.  The  fog  is  really 
threatening  or  beautiful  in  the  only  way  one  can  empirically 
speak  of  objective  properties,  which  is  in  their  manner  of 
appearing  to  a  subject. 

If  all  phenomena  stand  related  to  a  subject,  and  so  we  must 
reject  Bullough’s  distinction  between  "objective”  and  "sub¬ 
jective”  properties,  we  are  forced  to  re-define  distance  and 
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practical  life  in  a  phenomenological  manner,  without  recourse 
to  metaphysics.  If  phenomena  are  conditioned  by  relations 
called  into  play  by  a  subject,  clearly  no  subject  can  suspend 
those  relations  without  destroying  the  objective  world.  This 
is  not  the  meaning  of  suspending  practical  life. 

In  Bullough’s  example  a  subject  who  establishes  a  distanced 
relation  with  his  environment -with  whatever  is  immediately 
present  in  the  moment-conditions  the  appearance  of  an 
aesthetically  pleasing  or  beautiful  fog.  Again,  a  subject  who 
establishes  a  practical  relation  with  his  environment  con¬ 
ditions  the  appearance  of  a  dangerous  fog.  The  crucial  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  distanced  and  practical  relation  lies  in  the 
subject’s  experience  of  temporality.  A  practical  attitude  is 
essentially  goal-oriented,  concentrated  on  a  future  in  which 
the  present  moment  completes  itself.  A  practical  attitude 
conditions  functional  values,  treating  phenomena  in  so  far  as 
they  bear  on  a  future  time  in  which  ends  are  to  be  achieved. 
From  a  practical  view,  a  fog  seems  threatening  because  one 
knows  that  it  makes  navigation  difficult  and  so  increases  the 
likelihood  of  future  harm.  As  long  as  one  thinks  of  that 
future  one  must  experience  the  threat  to  it  presented  by  the 
fog.  In  short,  the  fog  is  a  signal,  to  one  in  a  practical  state  of 
mind,  to  be  fearful,  to  be  cautious,  to  follow  safety  pre¬ 
cautions,  and  so  on.1 

A  distanced  attitude  disconnects  the  practical  frame  of 
mind,  specifically,  by  disconnecting  the  future.  Detachment 
from  one’s  future  leaves  one  free  for  involvement  in  the 
present.2  If  one  has  no  future,  one  has  likewise  no  cause  for 
fear  or  anxiety.  The  present  moment,  in  itself,  is  totally 
satisfying :  it  has  intrinsic  value.  For  a  distanced  consciousness, 
phenomena  present  themselves  as  pure  appearances,  not  as 
signals  regulating  the  manipulation  of  an  environment. 

Let  us  inquire  more  closely  into  the  “environment”  which 
is  present  for  a  distanced  consciousness.  The  phenomenal 
present  is  conditioned  not  only  by  sensory  intuition  but  by 

1  The  distinction  between  a  signal  indicating  a  state  of  affairs  and  a  symbol 
representing  the  meaning  of  a  state  of  affairs  will  be  elaborated  in  section  III. 

2  Of  course  the  future  may  be  present  in  the  moment  as  a  phenomenon  to  be 
contemplated  or  experienced  distinterestedly.  What  is  suspended  is  one’s  own 
goal-oriented  relation  to  the  future. 
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an  individual’s  relation  to  a  past.  This  past  is  actually  present 
in  memories  and  habits  providing  a  heuristic,  multi  leveled 
framework  within  which  the  intuited  environment  receives  a 
structure.  Perceptual  and  conceptual  categories,  feelings  and 
valuations,  the  whole  content  of  the  living  past  is  available 
to  be  “read  into”  the  phenomenal  present.  Indeed,  as  one  may 
conclude  from  Cassirer’s  work,  empathic  projection  of  a 
“world”  is  the  definitively  human  way  of  “relating”  to  an 
environment. 

The  influence  of  the  past  on  the  phenomenal  present  is 
crucial  to  an  understanding  of  distance.  If  one  treats  things 
and  events,  including  works  of  art,  as  phenomena  directly 
affected  by  the  horizons  within  which  they  appear,  it  follows 
that  no  two  individuals  experience  exactly  the  same  work. 
Those  who  have  studied  an  art,,  or  a  particular  work,  bring 
more  with  them  from  their  past,  and  therefore  have  in  this 
respect  a  richer  experience  of  the  work  in  its  presence.  As 
Kirby  correctly  points  out,  “Information  may  change  the 
character  of  an  experience,  making  it  quite  different  from 
another  even  though  the  sensory  material  is  identical.”  1 
The  historical  significance  of  a  work,  its  relations  with  other 
works,  as  well  as  critical  or  technical  knowledge  affect  the 
experience  of  a  work,  and  therefore  change  the  work  as 
phenomenon.  Indeed,  when  one  considers  the  variations  in 
perceptual  aspects  of  experience,  the  formation  of  perceptual 
habits,  the  omissions  and  variations  in  the  order  of  perception, 
as  well  as  differences  in  qualitative  content,  it  seems  clear 
that  differences  in  the  experience  of  a  work  are  highly  sig¬ 
nificant. 

If  a  work  of  art  is  a  phenomenon,  one  cannot  speak  of  the 
“real”  nature  or  significance  of  a  work,  or  of  a  “correct” 
response  which  uncovers  this  true  nature.  Bullough’s  theory 
that  a  distanced  individual  concentrates  on  objective  features 
of  a  phenomenon,  disregarding  what  concerns  him  personally 
or  stands  related  to  him  as  a  subject,  reflects  the  traditional 
but  fruitless  search  by  aestheticians  for  the  “objective” 
features  of  art.  Kant’s  Critique  of  Judgment  marks  a  turning 
point  in  aesthetics  with  his  recognition  that  the  illusive 

1  Kirby,  M.,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 
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quality  of  beauty  is  not  an  objective  property  of  some  objects 
but  rather  an  aspect  of  phenomena  experienced  disinterestedly. 
Even  so,  aestheticians  have  not  abandoned  the  traditional 
search.  Monroe  Beardsley  offers  as  a  fundamental  axiom  the 
statement  “Two  objects  that  do  not  differ  in  any  observable 
qualities  cannot  differ  in  aesthetic  value.”  1  If  the  “observable 
qualities”  of  “objects”  vary  from  one  person  to  another,  such 
an  axiom  is  quite  useless.  Perhaps  Clive  Bell  has  gone  further 
than  anyone  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  objective  features 
of  art,  and  has  concluded  that  the  representational  element 
in  art  is  always  irrelevant.  2  In  this  conclusion  he  appears  to 
be  carrying  out  Bullough’s  line  of  reasoning,  considering  the 
non-relational,  objective  features  of  a  work  to  be  perceptual, 
and  the  personal,  emotional  meanings  to  be  subjective.  If 
(pure)  art  is  perceptual  or  presentational  form, 

“to  appreciate  a  work  of  art  we  need  bring  with  us  nothing  from  life, 
no  knowledge  of  its  ideas  and  affairs,  no  familiarity  with  its  emotions 
..."  3 

If  a  work  of  art  is  “really”  an  objective,  sensory  embodiment 
of  form,  then  only  in  so  far  as  one  responds  to  presentational 
(perceptual)  form  is  one  responding  “aesthetically.”  Such  a 
response  involves  a  highly  artificial  state  of  consciousness,  as 
it  requires  no  less  than  a  complete  suspension  of  the  past. 
But  even  assuming  that  such  a  state  of  consciousness  is 
possible,  it  is  not  obvious  that  one  would  perceive  anything 
at  all  in  a  hermetically  sealed  present  moment,  certainly  no 
recognizable  forms  or  objects  of  perception,  since  recognition 
implies  memory  and  a  horizon  of  conceptual  patterns.  Finally, 
there  are  good  reasons  for  holding,  as  we  have  seen,  that  even 
in  perceptual  experience  there  are  individual  variations. 

What  should  be  clear  is  that  our  account  of  distance  as  a 
suspension  of  the  practical  future  does  not  imply  the  necessity 
of  a  hermetically  sealed  and  isolated  encounter  with  the 
sensuous  present.  We  must  reject  any  theory  which  places 

3  Quoted  in  The  Art  of  Time,  op.  cit.,  p.  40. 

1  For  an  excellent  defense  of  the  representational  element  in  art  the  reader 
is  referred  to  D.  W.  Gottshalk’s  essay  “Form,”  The  Problems  of  Aesthetics,  op. 
cit.,  pp.  194-208. 

2  Clive  Bell,  “The  Aesthetic  Hypothesis,”  The  Problems  of  Aesthetics,  op.  cit., 
p.  208. 
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limits  on  the  content  of  aesthetic  experience  beyond  the 
general  theory  of  distance  and  the  recognition  that  a  work 
of  art  is  an  instrument  of  a  multi-leveled  illusion  encountered 
historically  as  a  phenomenon  of  intrinsic  value.  The  distanced 
individual  is  not  involved  in  some  features  of  the  phenomenal 
present  which  he  considers  “objective”  and  detached  from 
others  he  considers  “subjective”:  he  is  rather  involved  in  the 
phenomenal  present  and  detached  from  his  own  practical  future. 


III.  PSYCHICAL  DISTANCE  AND 

“suspension  of  disbelief” 

If  it  is  established  that  physical  distance  involves  a  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  practical  future,  we  can  now  turn  to  our  second 
subject:  the  meaning  of  aesthetic  emotional  involvement  and 
belief.  We  have  previously  referred  to  Langer’s  distinction 
between  illusion  and  delusion  in  aesthetic  response,  but  it  has 
not  yet  been  made  clear  in  what  sense  one  can  believe  in  art 
knowing  that  it  presents  an  illusion.  Bullough  gives  an  exam¬ 
ple  of  what  he  calls  an  “under-distanced”  aesthetic  response, 
referring  in  his  essay  to  the  child  or  the  “unsophisticated 
yokel”  who  responds  to  art  as  literal  reality  or  who,  in 
Langer’s  terms,  is  deluded.  This  kind  of  response,  he  suggests, 
is  an  unusual  and  therefore  relatively  unimportant  instance, 
but  the  widespread  confusion  over  the  “reality”  of  television 
drama  and  the  relation  between  the  actor  and  his  roles  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  confusion  of  Ion  has  not  been  altogether  over¬ 
come  by  dialectic. 

In  what  sense,  then,  is  a  work  of  art  an  illusion?  To  answer 
this  question  we  shall  elaborate  a  theory  of  signs,  and  suggest 
finally  that  a  work  of  art  is  a  symbol:  a  sign  referring  to 
something  other  than  what  literally  appears.  In  the  most 
general  sense  a  work  of  art  is  a  sign,  a  thing  having  reference. 
The  reference  of  a  sign  may  either  be  a  (past,  present  or 
future)  thing,  event  or  condition,  in  which  case  the  sign 
functions  as  a  signal ;  or  its  reference  may  be  a  (conceptual  or 
presentational)  meaning,  in  which  event  the  sign  is  a  symbol.1 

1  For  an  extensive  discussion  of  signals  and  symbols  the  reader  is  referred  to 
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If  we  now  ask  whether  works  of  art  are  signals  or  symbols,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  question  can  only  apply  meaningfully 
to  art  as  a  phenomenon.  In  other  words,  whether  a  sign 
functions  as  a  symbol  or  a  signal  depends  on  the  relation 
which  an  individual  establishes  with  the  sign. 

We  may  conclude  from  Cassirer’s  historical  investigation  of 
symbolism  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  mythic  conscious¬ 
ness,  operating  on  a  “magical”  level  of  experience,  is  its 
inability  to  distinguish  signals  from  symbols.  The  “reference” 
of  smoke  is  fire;  thus,  smoke  is  a  signal  of  fire.  The  reference 
of  fierce  heavenly  noises  is  the  presence  of  an  angry  god; 
thus,  thunder  becomes  a  signal  of  divine  wrath.  As  signals, 
smoke  does  not  represent  ‘fire’  nor  does  thunder  represent 
‘anger’:  both  are  signs  indicating  the  actual  presence  of  a 
thing.  In  the  Western  philosophical  tradition  Plato  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  to  recognize  that  disembodied,  non¬ 
material  meanings  may  be  just  as  real  as  material  things. 
Even  the  pre-Socratics,  carrying  on  the  mythical  mode  of 
thought,  did  not  distinguish  between  their  principles  and 
material  embodiments  of  them.  For  mythic  thought,  all 
signals  indicate  the  presence  of  a  material  reality.1 

Cassirer  has  traced  the  development  of  mythic  conscious- 


Susanne  Langer’s  Philosophy  in  a  New  Key  (New  York:  Mentor,  1961),  Ch.  3. 
In  this  section  Langer  refers  to  signals  as  ‘signs’. 

1  The  distinction  between  material  and  immaterial  reality  brings  up  a  funda¬ 
mental  philosophical  problem:  that  of  defining  ‘material  reality.’  If  one  states 
that  in  general  reality  is  whatever  acts  on  or  is  acted  on  by  a  subject,  taking 
Plato’s  definition  of  Being,  it  follows  that  everything  which  can  be  known, 
including  both  Ideas  and  objects,  is  real.  The  attempt  to  make  distinctions 
among  types  of  reality  has  led,  historically,  to  the  view  that  material  things  are 
objectively  or  substantially  real,  that  material  things  are  measurable,  and  to 
the  view  that  matter  is  the  Aristotelian  ‘hyle’  underlying  form.  Of  course,  the 
theory  of  substance  and  the  view  that  material  reality  is  measurable  have  suffered 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  sceptics  who  speak  of  “ideal  constructs”  and  “subjective 
perceptual  states,”  and  the  Aristotelian  theory  seems  to  re-inforce  the  Plantonic 
view  that  experience  uncovers  meanings  or  Ideas,  while  ‘hyle’  is  the  most  abstract 
of  all  notions.  Perhaps  the  most  fruiful  distinction  has  been  made  by  Husserl, 
who  distinguishes  the  transcendent  (spatio-temporal)  perspectival  mode  of 
givenness  from  the  immanent  (temporal)  mode  of  giveness.  This  is  useful  as  a 
phenomenal  distinction  between  material  and  immaterial  realities.  However,  in 
Langer’s  definition  of  a  signal  given  in  section  III,  and  in  subsequent  references 
to  ‘actuality,’  ‘objective’  or  ‘material’  reference,  we  merely  take  note  of  the 
unclarified  distinction  which  is  made,  at  a  certain  point  in  history,  between 
realities  existing  in  their  own  right  and  non-material  meanings  or  forms. 
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ness  and  shown  that  the  earliest  created  signs  (rituals  and 
song  or  speech)  refer  to  human  experiences  of  the  environ¬ 
ment,  or  in  other  words  have  phenomenal  reference.  As  he 
puts  it,  function  precedes  structure  in  the  naming  activity. 
Mythic  consciousness  gives  the  same  name  to  “different” 
things  because  they  are  experienced  as  being  (functionally) 
identical.  As  there  is  only  one  level  of  reality-material  reality- 
this  identity  must  be  taken  in  a  completely  literal  sense.  If 
the  reference  of  mythic  names  is  to  material  things,  clearly 
these  names  are  signals  rather  than  symbols.  The  signal- 
status  of  mythic  names  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  practice  of 
sympathetic  magic.  If  two  things  produce  the  same  experience 
they  are  “magically”  the  same.  Thus,  if  painted  masks  and 
ritualized  gestures  reproduce  an  experience  of  some  god  or 
power,  that  power  must  actually  be  present.  If  wet  earth  is 
a  signal  that  it  has  rained,  purposely  wetting  the  earth  is  also 
a  signal  conjuring  up  the  material  presence  of  rain.  Rituals 
enact  signals  because  material  reality  is  known  through 
signals.  As  sounds  become  associated  with  rituals,  verbal 
names  take  on  an  initial  power  as  signals.  Thus,  pronouncing 
a  name  is  thought  to  give  one  power  over  its  reference. 

Language  develops  as  verbal  names  are  freed  from  a 
gestural  context,  but  words  remain,  for  mythic  thought, 
signals  indicating  a  material  state  of  affairs.  Just  as  mythic 
consciousness  does  not  distinguish  between  an  unmanipulated 
and  a  ritualized  event,  since  both  produce  the  same  subjective 
experiences  and  therefore  indicate  the  presence  of  the  same 
reality,  so  the  utterance  of  the  same  verbal  name  on  various 
occasions  signals  an  experience  of  an  identical  reality. 
However,  once  dominant  patterns  of  experience  have  been 
named,  the  process  of  re-naming  creates  a  contradiction  for 
mythic  thought,  and  forces  a  higher  level  of  analysis.  If  things 
having  the  same  name  are  identical,  how  can  the  name  of 
one  thing  be  given  to  the  name  of  another?  In  short,  how  is 
one  to  explain  metaphors,  which  state  that  two  things  both 
are  and  are  not  the  same?  Presumably,  the  activity  of  re¬ 
naming  indicates  an  experience  of  two  things  as  being  somehow 
alike,  while  at  the  same  time  they  are  experienced  as  being 
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distinct.  It  is  at  this  point  that  reflection  gradually  produces 
symbolic  consciousness.1 

Symbolic  consciousness  occurs  when  an  individual  dis¬ 
tinguishes  between  a  material  thing,  event  or  condition  and  a 
pure  meaning.  Once  the  distinction  is  made,  the  first  problem 
for  philosophy  is  to  describe  the  relation  between  meaning 
and  reference,  and  the  answer  is  given  by  Aristotle  in  terms 
of  a  theory  of  classes  and  a  truth-relation  called  correspondence. 
A  thing  is  a  material  substance  having  properties,  and  things 
belonging  to  the  same  class  (sharing  properties)  may  be  given 
the  same  general  name.  Accordingly,  the  literal  meaning  of  a 
metaphor  is  that  two  things  which  are  not  identical  are  yet 
similar  in  that  they  share  some  characteristic.  Words  as 
symbols  are  no  longer  names  of  things  but  names  of  meanings 
(their  definitions). 

Returning  now  to  the  domain  of  art,  let  us  consider  what  it 
means  to  speak  of  art  as  signal  or  symbol.  If  works  of  art  are 
signals  then  they  are  indicators  of  an  actual,  material  thing, 
event  or  condition.  The  human  life  depicted  in  a  play  signals 
the  actual  presence  of  environmental  stresses  to  which  the 
actors  react.  If  drama  creates  an  experience  of  human  life 
then  there  is  no  difference  between  drama  and  life.  Again, 
the  dynamic  qualities  of  a  painting  or  design  signal  the  actual 
presence  of  rhythmic  or  tensive  forces  (mythically)  invoked 
by  the  artist.  The  powerful  motions  of  a  dancer  indicates  the 
real  presence  of  independent  “powers”  operating  within  the 
dancer’s  body.  Taking  this  view  of  art  into  the  area  of  per¬ 
formance,  it  follows  that  an  actor  must  actually  feel  what  he 
dramatizes  in  a  totally  serious  or  undistanced  manner:  he 
cannot  play  the  part  of  a  desperate  man  unless  he  is  himself 
really  desperate  within  the  context  of  his  life  (including  his 
practical  future). 

Evidently,  Bullough’s  child  and  “unsopisticated  yokel” 
take  an  essentially  magical  view  of  art  by  treating  it  as  a 
signal  of  independently  real  conditions.  This  state  of  mind  is 


1  Of  course,  from  Cassirer’s  critical  point  of  view,  mythic  consciousness 
sustains  symbolic  activities  from  the  outset.  We  are  here  dealing  with  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  consciousness  of  the  signal-symbol  distinction  on  the  part  of  the  historical 
subject. 
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diametrically  opposed  to  that  of  the  conscious  artist,  who 
extracts  symbols  from  signals,  and  certainly  does  not  reduce 
all  experience  to  a  set  of  signals. 

If  art  is  symbolic,  then  it  refers  not  to  events  but  to  the 
meanings  of  events.  Further,  unless  one  wishes  to  hold  that 
artistic  form  is  an  essentially  decorative  method  of  presenting 
conceptual  meanings  which  might  have  been  more  directly 
expressed  in  an  essay,  one  is  led  to  characterize  art  as  presen¬ 
tational  symbolism.  Art  does  not  present  descriptions  of 
experience,  but  rather  experience  itself  through  a  set  of 
signals  which  symbolic  consciousness  dissociates  from  any 
“objective”  or  “material”  reference.  Signals  presented  for 
their  own  sake,  having  “subjective”  reference  or  “meaning” 
a  pattern  of  experience  in  the  subjective  life  of  an  individual, 
are  the  elements  of  presentational  symbolism. 

Presumably  no  one  would  wish  to  deny  the  human  ability  to 
understand  symbols,  for  example  the  ability  to  define  general 
terms  considered  apart  from  any  particular  thing  or  event. 
But  if  conceptual  meanings  are  abstract  descriptions  of  ex¬ 
periential  features,  conceptual  symbolism  pre-supposes  the 
ability  to  imaginatively  “live”  patterns  of  experience  apart 
from  any  immediate  context.  And  both  concept  and  exper¬ 
iential  pattern  are  phenomenally  real  and  understandable,  even 
though  disconnected  from  any  specific  objective  reference. 

Symbolic  consciousness,  then,  enables  one  to  believe  in  the 
reality  of  art  as  a  vehicle  of  pure  meaning :  a  sign  which  gives 
the  illusion  of  being  a  signal  having  objective  reference.1 
A  work  of  art  is  a  symbol  in  that  its  reference  is  not  an  event 
and  its  meaning  is  not  merely  an  experience  of  that  event. 
A  work  of  art,  unlike  a  signal,  is  not  a  stimulus  primed  to  set 
off  an  automatic  emotional  response.  Art  is  the  illusion  of  a 
signal:  a  symbol  referring  to  a  pattern  of  signals,  or  more 
precisely  to  the  experiences  evoked  by  the  arrangement  of 
those  signals.  The  pattern  of  such  experiences  constitutes 
their  meaning :  they  have  been  placed  by  the  artist  as  elements 
within  a  whole.  Not  only  does  this  view  of  the  symbolic 
reality  of  art  not  call  for  emotional  detachment,  but  it  is 

1  This  definition  of  art  as  a  presentational  symbol,  and  the  following  discussion, 
is  offered  as  a  clarification  of  Langer’s  theory. 
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only  by  way  of  empathic  response  (colored,  of  course,  by  the 
hoiizon  of  one  s  past)  that  one  is  able  to  enter  into  this 
reality.  Because  the  reference  of  art  is  to  a  pattern  of  ex¬ 
perience,  and  in  this  sense  to  experiential  meaning,  art 
provides  not  just  experience  in  the  sense  of  feeling,  but  what 
Langer  calls  an  emotional  knowledge” :  a  direct  experience 
of  form. 

Just  as  ritual  and  song  signal  the  repetition  of  an  experience 
which  is  mythically  taken  as  having  objective  reference,  so 
the  consciously  intended  work  of  art  signals  the  repetition  of 
the  artist’s  experience.  The  work  is  a  sign  which,  through  its 
arrangement  of  elements,  presents  an  analogue  of  an  “aes¬ 
thetic  idea.”  Because  the  work  is  an  analogue  the  artist  must 
compose  by  selecting  those  elements  which  express  his  original 
experiential  pattern.1  Thus,  a  work  of  art  is  not  merely  a 
symptom  of  an  artist’s  state,  but  a  metaphor.1 

A  sophisticated  response  to  art,  then,  is  a  distanced  response 
to  pure  meaning  (or,  in  Langer’s  terms,  to  illusion).  A  dis¬ 
tanced  person  suspends  his  practical  future  in  order  to  free 
himself  for  involvement  in  the  phenomenal  present.  Under¬ 
stood  in  this  way,  ‘distanced  response’  is  clearly  a  more 
inclusive  category  than  ‘aesthetic  response,’  since  one  may 
take  a  distanced  stance  in  relation  to  any  kind  of  situation, 
and  not  only  that  presented  by  a  work  of  art.3  But  it  is 

1  The  lack  of  composition  in  “found”  art,  for  example,  is  the  basis  of  the 
hesitancy  many  feel  about  calling  such  framed  articles  genuine  works  of  art. 
Of  course,  an  artist  may  feel  that  the  formally  expressive  qualities  of  some 
objects  are  sufficient  in  themselves  if  attention  is  called  to  their  appearance. 

2  The  emphasis  which  many  place  on  spontaneity  must  be  viewed  in  the  light 
of  this  statement.  Intuition  may  be  spontaneous  but  very  few  artists  have 
the  talent  for  spontaneous  composition.  The  work  is  a  metaphor  in  that  it 
signals,  at  least  for  the  artist,  and  with  qualifications  for  others,  an  experience 
which  is  “like”  his  intuition.  In  the  case  of  art  which  utilizes  the  principle  of 
indeterminacy,  the  indeterminacy  itself  expresses  the  artist’s  experience.  For 
example,  John  Cage’s  music  expresses  a  state  of  consciousness  which  is  very  well 
presented  in  the  collection  of  his  “musical”  lectures  called  Silence. 

3  One  often  suspends  one’s  own  practical  future  in  order  to  free  oneself  for 
a  “listening”  or  "seeing”  activity.  The  concept  of  distance  becomes  important 
in  the  context  of  Romantic  thought  in  connection  with  ironic  and  role-playing 
activity.  Distance  enables  one,  through  the  suspension  of  the  weight  of  one’s 
practical  future,  to  play.  To  view  the  practical  or  role-playing  activities  of  others 
and  of  oneself  as  a  kind  of  play,  as  activities  having  their  own  structures,  con¬ 
ventions  and  “rules,”  and  for  a  time  to  suspend  one’s  own  serious  involvement  in 
those  activities,  is  to  take  an  ironic  stance.  To  speak  ironically  is  to  speak  from  a 
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distance  which  enables  one  to  set  aside  a  functional  relation 
with  the  environment,  to  cease  responding  to  signals  directing 
one  to  manipulate  the  environment  in  view  of  future  goals  and 
ends.  In  short,  distance  enables  one  to  “let  the  world  be.” 

Within  the  general  category  of  distanced  response  one  may 
locate  three  kinds  of  attunement  to  the  world:  intellectual, 
magical  and  aesthetic.  That  is  to  say,  one  may  note  or  analyze 
the  patterns  and  connections  of  thoughts  or  events,  con¬ 
verting  signals  to  conceptual  symbols  or  discovering  the 
meaning  of  events.  Again,  magical  consciousness,  with  its 
inability  to  distinguish  signals  from  symbols,  may  achieve  a 
distanced  but  deluded  response  to  art,  being  empathically 
absorbed  in  the  present  but  taking  the  elements  of  art  as 
having  reference  to  “real”  events.  Aesthetic  response,  though 
it  may  lead  to  conceptualization,  is  not  primarily  intellectual, 
and  it  involves  a  “suspension  of  disbelief”  which  sets  it 
apart  from  the  magical.  The  question  of  belief  or  disbelief  in 
relation  to  deluded  consciousness  reveals  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  nature  of  art.  One  believes  in  the  truth  of  a  synthetic 
proposition  if  it  has  been  verified,  and  verification  implies  that 
the  proposition  has  objective  reference.  But  the  reference  of 
art  is  to  a  meaning  revealed  in  the  experience  of  the  work. 
Distanced  aesthetic  consciousness  suspends  disbelief  in  art  by 
responding  to  the  reality  of  art  as  symbol.  In  this  way  one 
avoids  both  delusion  and  the  schizophrenic  dissociation 
between  the  mind  that  knows  art  to  be  “unreal”  and  the 
emotions  which  are  invoked  by  the  work.  Art  is  “real”  in  the 
only  way  a  symbol  can  be  real:  as  a  vehicle  of  meaning. 


perspective  of  distance  while  appearing  to  speak  seriously,  or  from  a  role  playing 
point  of  view.  Irony  is  in  this  way  connected  with  a  comic  and  an  intellectual 
view.  It  should  be  noted  that  ironic,  intellectual,  and  artistic  or  aesthetic  distance 
not  only  involves  a  suspension  of  the  practical  future  but  also  the  further  activity 
of  “distancing”  oneself  from  signals  and  immediate  events  in  order  to  see  a 
pattern.  Defining  aesthetic  responsiveness  somewhat  more  precisely,  then,  we 
find  that  it  involves  distance  from  the  practical  future,  distance  from  the  signal 
function  of  signs,  and  involvement  in  a  pattern  of  experiential  meaning. 
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IV.  PSYCHICAL  DISTANCE  AND 
AESTHETIC  RESPONSIVENESS 

Having  now  investigated  the  meaning  of  psychical  distance 
and  the  nature  of  aesthetic  belief  in  art,  and  so  resolved  the 
paradox  of  a  “detached  involvement”  in  illusion,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  return  to  Bullough’s  essay  and  amend  somewhat 
his  statements  about  distance.  Bullough  alleges  that  there 
are  degrees  of  distance  and  that  for  aesthetic  response  one 
needs  to  achieve  the  “utmost  decrease  of  Distance  without 
its  disappearance.”  He  seems  to  mean  by  distance,  in  this 
statement,  a  kind  of  impersonality  of  response.  Thus,  the 
greater  the  personal  response,  the  greater  the  degree  of 
empathy,  and  the  less  the  distance.  Such  a  statement,  however, 
is  not  consistent  with  Bullough’s  account  of  the  practical 
element  in  undistanced  response,  unless  he  means  to  imply 
that  one  should  relate  to  art  as  much  as  possible  in  a  practical 
way.  Again,  the  suggestion  that  distanced  response  is  im¬ 
personal  conflicts  with  his  remark  that  “Distance  does  not 
imply  an  impersonal,  purely  intellectually  interested  relation 
. .  .  On  the  contrary,  it  describes  a  personal  relation,  often 
highly  emotionally  colored  ...”1  It  was  to  clear  up  such 
confusions  that  the  temporal  model  was  suggested.  On  this 
model,  the  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  possibility  of 
empathic  involvement.  But  then,  there  can  be  no  “over” 
distancing,  only  “under”  distancing.  Bullough’s  statement 
that  an  over-distanced  individual  sees  only  artificiality, 
absurdity  and  emptiness  in  art  suggests  a  lack  of  empathy 
which  may  in  fact  be  connected  with  a  lack  of  distance. 
Again,  the  confusion  between  detached  disbelief  and  psychical 
distance  must  be  avoided. 

We  have  already  examined  Bullough’s  first  example  of 
under-distanced  response  -  the  child  and  the  “unsophisticated 
yokel”  -  and  concluded  that  their  mode  of  response  is  not 
necessarily  related  to  a  lack  of  distance  but  more  specifically 
concerns  a  failure  to  distinguish  signals  from  symbols.  Of 
course  it  is  quite  likely,  at  least  in  the  case  of  theater,  which 

1  Bullough,  E.,  op.  cit.,  p.  399. 
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projects  an  illusion  of  a  dramatic  future,  that  one  who 
responds  “magically”  may  well  begin  to  participate  in  an 
undistanced  manner  by  trying  to  change  that  future.  Thus 
one  understands  the  objection  which  some  aestheticians  have 
to  at  least  some  forms  of  audience  participation.1  In  order 
to  be  aesthetically  defensible,  a  call  for  audience  participation 
must  seek  to  involve  individuals  as  “players”  or  actors,  in 
other  words  as  subjects  who  have  disconnected  their  own 
practical  futures.  Further,  if  one  holds  to  the  view  that  art 
is  not  only  a  product  of  distanced  consciousness  but  is  also  a 
(process  or)  product  which  is  symbolically  expressive,  it 
follows  that  unstructured  audience  participation  may  only  be 
play  for  some,  “real  life”  or  magic  for  others,  and  symbolism 
for  those  who  in  effect  create  their  own  significant  form.  The 
distinction  between  a  distanced  and  a  symbolically  sophisti¬ 
cated  response  becomes  more  obvious  in  connection  with 
arts  which  do  not  project  any  temporal  illusion.  Thus,  for 
example,  one  can  respond  in  a  perfectly  distanced  way  to  a 
representational  painting  while  believing  that  its  illusion  of 
three-dimensional  space  is  literally  real. 

Bullough’s  second  example  of  under-distanced  response 
concerns  the  jealous  husband  who  reads  his  own  situation 
into  Othello.  Bullough’s  account  of  this  response  is  somewhat 
ambiguous,  but  presumably  the  jealous  husband  is  not  guilty 
of  reducing  symbols  to  signals.  Rather,  he  at  first  enters  into 
the  dramatic  illusion,  but  is  soon  reminded  of  his  own  life. 
That  life  is  evidently  of  such  a  nature  that  he  is  not  really 
free  to  suspend  his  future.  Consequently,  his  past  affects  his 
present  not  only  as  memory  but  as  the  continuing  source  of 
an  unhappy  future.  The  play,  in  calling  up  his  past,  has  called 
up  his  future  as  well,  and  the  future  in  this  case  is  so  serious 
that  he  is  not  free  to  set  it  aside.  If  he  were  recovered  from 
his  own  jealousy,  and  could  recall  the  experience  as  a  memory, 
having  no  relation  to  his  future,  he  could  retain  both  distance 

1  Audience  participation  based  on  a  “delusion”  is,  in  Langer’s  terms,  “artisti¬ 
cally  disastrous”  because  it  calls  attention  to  the  framing  of  the  work,  which 
conflicts  with  the  attempt  to  ignore  that  framing.  As  Langer  points  out,  the 
presence  of  stage  hands  on  a  Chinese  stage  does  not  interfere  with  aesthetic 
response  because  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  hide  the  frame.  One  ought  to 
distinguish,  then,  between  a  deluded  and  an  undeluded  form  of  participation. 
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and  empathy.  As  it  is,  he  has  lost  both,  and  is  thinking  about 
his  own  life  while,  in  effect,  ignoring  the  play. 

Much  the  same  situation  holds  for  one  who,  in  Bullough’s 
account,  sees  only  “problems  of  the  moment”  in  works  of 
art.  It  may  be  the  case  that  such  a  person  responds  only  on  an 
intellectual  level,  or  at  least  does  not  respond  very  intensely 
in  any  empathic  way,  but  even  this  kind  of  intellectual 
response  can  be  distanced.  If  such  a  person  truly  has  no 
distance  then  evidently  he  is  not  thinking  about  the  play  at 
all  but  only  about  the  problems  and  their  solutions  as  they 
affect  his  future.  In  this  case  the  work  itself  is  irrelevant, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be  useful  propaganda.  One  is 
reminded  of  Trotsky’s  injunction  to  revolutionaries  that 
they  must  maintain  an  ultimate  seriousness  in  order  to 
substitute  a  future  reality  for  the  chimerical  satisfactions  of 
art. 

Bullough’s  example  of  a  person  who  is  offended  by  explicit 
sexuality  or  nudity  in  art  illustrates  a  failure  to  attend  to 
the  created  illusion  because  of  a  rejection  of  (or  exclusive 
concentration  on)  some  of  its  elements.  The  response,  then, 
is  to  a  fact  (the  picture  of  a  nude,  the  embrace  of  people  on 
a  stage)  and  not  to  any  experiential  significance  expressed  by 
the  relations  of  such  elements  to  other  elements  in  the  total 
form.  Perhaps  such  a  failure  in  aesthetic  responsiveness  be¬ 
comes  undistanced  to  the  extent  to  which  an  image  of  an  ideal 
society  which  an  observer  believes  ought  to  exist  comes  into 
play,  setting  off  behavior  (such  as  leaving  the  theater  or  gal¬ 
lery)  related  to  the  practical  future  of  the  observer. 

A  last  word  should  be  said  about  the  critic,  who  must,  on 
Bullough’s  account,  repeatedly  shift  from  a  distanced  to  an 
undistanced  response.  Presumably  the  ideal  critic  is  one  who 
is  able  to  suspend  his  practical  future  and  attend  freely  to  the 
work  as  illusion,  and  who  brings  with  him  a  rich  framework  of 
understanding,  so  that  the  work  suggests  more  to  him  than  to 
most  people.  Before  and  after  attending  to  a  work,  the  critic, 
like  everyone  else  who  desires  knowledge,  engages  in  dis¬ 
cursive  activities  which  are  practical  in  that  they  are  means  to 
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an  end,  the  end  being  a  fuller  understanding  of  the  work. 
For  the  critic,  this  end  of  understanding  may  in  turn  be  a 
means  to  a  further  end  -  the  end  of  writing  a  review  and  so 
making  a  living.  In  a  sense,  then,  a  critic’s  response  to  art 
may  have  a  practical  significance,  and  of  course  a  critic  may 
be  more  or  less  aware  of  this  while  attending  to  a  work.  But 
unless  a  particular  critic  is  working  under  very  unfavorable 
conditions,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  critic  finds 
it  any  more  difficult  to  set  aside  his  practical  future  and 
become  absorbed  in  a  work  than  does  a  non-critic.  Presumably, 
the  best  critics  are  those  who  maintain  the  greatest  distance 
and  enter  into  a  work  with  the  greatest  intensity. 

It  would  seem  from  our  account  of  distance  that  the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  distance  is  desirable  in  aesthetic 
response,  as  it  leaves  one  free  to  enter  into  the  phenomenal 
present.  Ordinary  experience  is  both  intuitive  and  goal- 
directed,  distanced  and  practical,  which  is  to  say  that  atten¬ 
tion  is  usually  not  concentrated  either  wholly  in  the  present 
or  wholly  in  the  future.  The  transition  from  practical  to 
distanced  aesthetic  response  may  be  explicable  in  that  the 
work  of  art  has  its  demand  for  distance  “built  in,”  as  it 
presents  the  distanced  experience  of  an  artists  and  is  in 
itself,  in  a  directly  practical  way,  quite  useless.  The  uselessness 
of  art,  as  well  as  its  symbolic  nature,  is  suggested  by  the 
framing  of  a  work  -  the  pedestal,  the  placement  of  a  work, 
the  stage  -  which  functions  as  a  signal  more  or  less  auto¬ 
matically  calling  a  distanced  response  into  play.  But  to 
suppose  that  by  withdrawing  the  “frame”  one  thereby 
reduces  art  to  life,  or  renders  distanced  response  impossible 
is,  if  one  accepts  our  aesthetic  approach,  at  the  very  least  a 
naive  delusion. 


C.  I.  LEWIS  AND  THE  PARADOX 
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C.  I.  Lewis  has  not  written  extensively  in  the  area  of 
esthetics,1  but  what  he  has  had  to  say  has  been  frequently 
attacked  by  his  critics.  And,  any  attack  on  Lewis’  esthetics 
involves  one,  ultimately,  in  Lewis’  general  epistemology,  for 
as  Stolnitz  has  aptly  noted,  the  machinery  of  esthetics  is 
“taken  over  bodily  by  Lewis  from  his  analysis  of  non-evalu- 
ative  knowledge.’’  2  The  latest  attack  on  Lewis’  esthetics 
reaches  the  most  devastating  conclusion  thus  far  presented, 
asserting  that  he  holds  a  paradoxical  theory  which  places 
works  of  art  and  esthetic  values  beyond  the  range  of  esthetic 
experience.3  Furthermore,  the  critic  holds  that  such  a  para- 
doxial  position  in  esthetics  is  intimately  linked  with  one  of 
Lewis’  most  fundamental  epistemological  doctrines  -  the 
doctrine  of  “the  given.” 

If  Gotshalk’s  criticism  of  Lewis’  esthetics  is  correct,  it  may 
well  cast  reflections  on  Lewis’  general  epistemology  as  well, 
for  an  adequate  epistemology  should  be  able  to  account  for 
all  areas  of  knowledge,  including  knowledge  of  esthetic  value 
as  rooted  in  esthetic  experience.  However,  if  the  asserted 
paradox  of  Lewis’  position  in  esthetics  grows  out  of  some 

1  Not  only  has  he  written  very  little,  but  also  in  both  the  Preface  to  An  A nalysis 
of  Knowledge  and  Valuation  (La  Salle,  Illinois:  Open  Court  Publishing  Co., 
1962),  p.  XI  (hereafter  cited  as  AKV)  and  in  his  replies  to  his  critics  in  The 
Philosophy  od  C.  I.  Lewis,  ed.  Paul  A.  Schilpp  (La  Salle,  Illinois:  Open  Court, 
1968),  p.  670,  he  considers  himself  to  have  “strictly  amateur  standing”  in  the 
field  of  esthetics.  However,  as  Garvin  has  aptly  noted,  though  his  esthetics  is 
launched  apologetically,  his  observations  in  this  area  are  “obviously  the  product 
of  very  considerable  reflection.”  Lucius  Garvin,  “Relativism  in  Professor  Lewis’ 
Theory  of  Esthetic  Value,”  Journal  of  Philosophy,  XLVI  (1949),  p.  169. 

2  Jerome  Stolnitz,  “On  Objective  Relativism  in  Aesthetics,”  The  Journal  of 
Philosophy,  LVII  (i960),  p.  276. 

3  D.  W.  Gotshalk,  “C.  I.  Lewis  on  Esthetic  Experience  and  Esthetic  Value,” 
The  Philosophy  of  C.  I.  Lewis,  pp.  561-570. 
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misconceptions  concerning  certain  basic  but  elusive  dis¬ 
tinctions  relating  to  his  epistemological  doctrine  of  “the 
given,”  then  the  paradoxical  conclusions  in  Lewis’  esthetics 
to  which  such  misconceptions  lead  glaringly  point  out  the 
need  for  and  may  help  provide  the  means  of  clarifying  this 
elusive,  ambiguous,  but  highly  crucial  area  of  his  epistemology. 
Such  an  epistemological  clarification,  if  adequate,  would  in 
turn  help  resolve  the  supposed  paradox  of  Lewis’  analysis  of 
esthetic  experience.  The  present  paper  proposes  to  pursue 
this  latter  alternative.  Indeed,  it  is  the  alternative  which 
should  first  be  pursued,  for  as  Hay  has  aptly  summarized  the 
best  method  for  interpreting  a  philosopher: 

In  dealing  with  the  writings  of  another  philosopher  one  should 
always  explore  every  interpretation  one  can  think  of  that  will  assign 
a  tenable  view  to  him.  When  difficulties  seem  to  appear  one  should 
search  for  some  interpretation  that  would  resolve  them.  Afterwards, 
the  text  of  the  author  can  be  re-examined  to  be  sure  that  it  supports 
the  interpretation.  Otherwise,  there  is  every  danger  of  attacking  a 
straw  man,  built  up  out  of  misunderstandings.1 

With  this  advice  in  mind,  we  can  now  turn  to  Lewis’  esthetics. 

Gotshalk  poses  the  problem  of  Lewis’  position  in  esthetics 
in  the  following  way: 

Lewis  wishes  to  make  all  immediate  apprehension  indubitable, 
noncognitive,  final  and  infallible,  and  to  construe  the  ‘esthetic’  as 
the  form  par  excellence  of  immediate  apprehensin.  Yet,  if  esthetic 
experience  is  this,  then  on  Lewis’  system,  it  becomes  impossible  to 
say  strictly  that  one  can  have  an  esthetic  experience  of  a  work  of  art 
or  natural  object,  or  even  have  an  esthetic  experience  of  esthetic 
values  .  .  .  (because)  the  objects  and  values  in  objects  recognized 
conventionally  (and  by  Lewis)  as  esthetic  in  the  highest  degree,  are 
inevitably  placed  in  a  mediate,  judgmental,  probability  area,  and 
thus,  strictly  speaking,  beyond  the  field  of  esthetic  experience.2 

Or,  as  Gotshalk  later  summarizes  the  findings  of  his  ana¬ 
lysis,  “The  paradox  of  Lewis’  position  becomes  plain,  and  we 
see  that  on  this  position  we  have  an  experience  called  esthetic 
that  strictly  cannot  be  said  to  grasp  esthetic  values  or  esthetic 


1  W.  H.  Hay,  “Lewis  and  Logical  Empiricism,”  The  Philosophy  of  C.  I.  Lewis, 
P-  3H- 

2  D.  W.  Gotshalk,  “C.  I.  Lewis  on  Esthetic  Experience  and  Esthetic  Value,” 
PP-  563,  565  (first  parenthesis  not  in  text). 
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objects,  and  values  and  objects  called  esthetic  that,  while 
capable  of  being  judged  cognitively,  cannot  strictly  be  said 
to  be  grasped  by  esthetic  experience.”  1 

To  avoid  Gotshalk’s  paradoxical  conslusions,  several 
closely  interrelated  questions  need  clarifying.  First,  what  does 
Lewis  mean  by  esthetic  experience?  Secondly,  just  what  is 
involved,  for  Lewis,  in  immediate  indubitable  apprehension 
of  a  given  content  and  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  this  content  ? 
Thirdly,  how  does  Lewis’  analysis  of  esthetic  experience 
parallel  his  distinctively  epistemological  analysis  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  presented  in  Mind  and  the  World  Order  and  Books 
I  and  II  of  An  Analysis  of  Knowledge  and  Valuation ?  And, 
finally,  how  is  immediate,  indubitable  apprehension  related 
to  interpretive,  fallible  knowledge  of  objects  and  objective 
properties,  including  value  properties  ? 

It  may  seem  that  the  answer  to  the  first  question  has 
already  been  given  in  the  above  quotation  by  Gotshalk: 
esthetic  experience  is  immediate  apprehension  which  is 
indubitable,  non-cognitive,  final  and  infallible.  However,  a 
problem  arises  at  the  start,  for  if  esthetic  experience  is  this, 
then  not  only  is  there  no  esthetic  experience  of  esthetic 
objects,  but  there  is  no  esthetic  experience  itself,  for  ex¬ 
perience  is  for  Lewis  a  combination  of  immediate  apprehension 
as  characterizes  above  plus  conceptual  interpretation.  Or 
rather,  to  be  more  precise,  analysis  logically  abstracts  and 
separates  two  aspects  of  the  one  temporally  inseparable 
whole  which  constitutes  experience.2  As  Lewis  himself  notes, 
‘‘The  given,  as  here  conceived  is  certainly  an  abstraction. 
Unless  there  be  such  a  thing  as  pure  esthesis  (and  I  should  join 
with  the  critic  in  doubting  this)  the  given  never  exists  in 
isolation  in  any  experience  or  state  of  consciousness.”  3 
Similarly,  he  states  that  strictly  speaking  there  is  “no  such 
thing  as  esthetic  experience”  since  all  experience  has  both  the 
aspect  of  esthesis  and  the  aspect  of  sign  or  cognitive  signifi¬ 
cance.4 

1  Ibid..,  p.  566. 

2  C.  I.  Lewis,  Mind  and  the  World  Order  (New  York:  Dover  Publications, 
1956),  PP'  54~55  (hereafter  referred  to  as  MWO). 

2  MWO,  p.  54. 

4  AKV,  p.  405. 
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Gotshalk  readily  acknowledges  such  passages  and  indicates 
that  they  yield  no  problem  concerning  the  points  at  issue  since 
they  are  resolved  by  “holding  that  an  experience  in-so-far  as 
it  is  esthetic  is  contemplative  absorption  in  presented  content, 
and  the  arrest  of  movement  and  of  interest  beyond  the 
present.  Whether  there  is  any  instance  of  experience  that  is 
wholly  this  and  nothing  more  need  not  be  decided.”  1 

Such  a  ready  acknowledgement,  however,  is  perhaps  less 
gracious  than  may  at  first  appear,  for  the  critic  later  objects 
to  Lewis’  position  on  the  grounds  that  “if  infallible  and  non- 
cognitive  apprehension  or  a  subform  of  this  is  esthetic  ex¬ 
perience,  as  Lewis  holds,  it  is  not  the  type  of  contemplative 
experience  we  have  of  works  of  art  or  natural  objects,  nor  the 
type  of  contemplative  experience  we  can  have  of  esthetic 
values  in  Lewis’  sense.”  2  What  this  criticism  amounts  to, 
in  light  of  the  prior  acknowledgement,  is  an  objection  to 
Lewis’  position  because  an  analytic  element  in  experience 
does  not  have  the  characteristics  of  full,  thick,  temporal 
experience.  What  this  criticism  indicates,  is  that  when  an 
ambiguity  in  terminology  is  allowed  to  stand,  conceptual 
distinctions  may  soon  fall  by  the  wayside  as  well.3  Thus,  it 
is  to  problems  of  terminology  that  we  will  first  turn. 

In  his  epistemology,  Lewis  clearly  indicates  that  experience 
involves  the  temporally  inseparable  intermingling  of  given 
and  interpretation  indicated  above,  yet  he  frequently  lapses 
into  a  loose  terminology  in  which  he  speaks  of  experience  as 
given  or  the  givenness  of  passages  of  experience.4  In  the  area 
of  esthetics,  such  subtle  confusions  take  on  paradoxical 
proportions,  for  the  problems  engendered  by  the  ambiguous 
use  of  the  term  ‘experience’  are  compounded  by  the  ambiguous 
use  of  the  term  ‘esthetic.’  Thus,  immediate  apprehension  of 
givenness  is  spoken  of  as  esthesis  and  also  as  esthetic  ex- 

1  D.  W.  Gotshalk,  “C.  I.  Lewis  on  Esthetic  Experience  and  Esthetic  Value,” 
P-  562. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  563. 

3  In  “Peirce’s  Theory  of  the  Perceptual  Judgment,  An  Ambiguity,”  Journal 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy,  VII  (1969),  I  attempted  to  show  that  an  analogous 
ambiguity  in  terminology  hides  a  crucial  conceptual  distinction  necessary  in 
understanding  Peirce’s  pragmatic  theory  of  perception. 

4  AKV,  pp.  186,  189. 
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perience.1  Yet,  at  other  times,  Lewis  speaks  of  the  givenness 
of  esthetic  experience,2  and,  in  its  broadest  sense,  Lewis  uses 
the  term  ‘esthetic  experience’  for  the  ‘thick,”  judgmental 
experience  of  objective  values.  That  Lewis  does  intend  to 
characterize  esthetic  experience  in  this  broad  sense  can  be 
seen  from  one  lonely,  brief,  but  decisive  statement:3 

Thus,  so  far  as  esthetic  experience  is  a  judgment,  or  gives  rise  to 
knowledge  .  .  .  that  judgment  is  concerned  with  the  same  sort  of 
relations  between  different  ‘givens”  in  the  process  of  experience  which 
figure  also  in  other  types  of  empirical  cognition.  There  is  knowledge 
here,  not  so  far  as  the  esthetic  experience  is  pure  esthesis  or  coalesces 
with  the  given,  but  precisely  so  far  as  it  (esthetic  experience)  trans¬ 
cends  the  given  and  reaches  out  to  further  possible  experience  related 
to  the  present  in  certain  ways.4 

Thus,  thick  esthetic  experience  is  not,  either  by  implication 
from  Lewis’  epistemology  or  in  his  explicit  esthetics,  meant 
to  exclude  by  definition  the  judgmental  or  cognitive  element. 
However,  to  fully  understand  the  nature  of  thick  esthetic 
experience  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  various  episte¬ 
mological  layers  from  which  such  full  blown  interpretive 
experience  emerges.  Only  in  this  way  can  the  full  import  of 
the  paradox  of  Lewis’  esthetics  be  resolved,  for  the  problem 
involves  much  more  than  the  extension  of  the  term  ‘esthetic 
experience.’  It  involves  the  whole  question  of  the  relation 
between  the  immediate  experience  of  intrinsic  value  and  the 
judgmental  knowledge  of  extrinsic  value.  And,  in  a  broader 
context,  it  concerns  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  between 
apprehension  of  given  content  and  knowledge  of  objective 
properties. 

For  purposes  of  clarity,  three  distinct  terms  will  be  used 

1  MWO,  pp.  402,  406. 

2  Ibid,.,  p.  461. 

3  Chapter  XV  in  AKV  is  devoted  to  Esthetic  Judgment,  but  it  is  not  clear 
there  that  esthetic  judgment  may  be  a  part  of  esthetic  experience  rather  than 
something  set  over  against  esthetic  experience.  And,  indeed,  Gotshalk  interprets 
the  chapter  in  line  with  the  latter  alternative.  (See  especially,  p.  564,  “C.  I. 
Lewis  on  Esthetic  Experience  and  Esthetic  Value.”) 

4  MWO,  Appendix  B,  p.  405  (parentheses  not  in  quotation).  It  is  not  un¬ 
common  for  Lewis  to  make  an  important  conceptual  clarification  of  terminology 
in  just  one  spot.  For  example,  the  crucial  distinction,  to  be  discussed  shortly, 
between  the  absolute  given  and  the  element  of  givenness  is  explicitly  made  by 
him  in  just  one  small  section  in  MWO  (see  pp.  58-59). 
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to  characterize  the  three  types  of  apprehension  to  be  discussed 
below:  ‘esthesis,’  ‘esthetic  apprehension, ’  and  ‘objective 
judgment.’  And,  corresponding  to  these  terms,  to  indicate 
the  content  apprehended,  the  terms  ‘absolute  given,’  ‘relative 
given,’  and  objective  property’  or  ‘object’  will  be  used.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  concept  of  pure  esthesis  can  best  be 
understood  to  be  a  limiting  concept  indicating  the  start  of 
apprehension,1  while  judgment,  including  esthetic  judgment, 
refers  to  the  "thick”  cognitive  awareness  by  which  we 
perceive  a  world  of  objectivities  of  some  kind.  Esthetic 
apprehension  will  be  seen  to  be  something  between  the  two, 
the  nature  of  which  holds  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
paradox  of  the  esthetic.  It  is  to  the  clarification  of  esthetic 
apprehension,  then,  that  we  will  first  turn. 

Lewis  notes  that  "Esthetic  connotes  first  and  foremost, 
the  aboriginal  empirical  apprehension  of  what  is  directly 
presented  and  is  contemplated  in  its  value-character  as 
given.”  2  Two  distinct  questions  emerge  with  reference  to 
this  statement.  First,  what  is  involved  in  the  aboriginal 
empirical  apprehension  of  directly  presented  content?  And, 
secondly,  what  is  involved  in  the  apprehension  of  immediate 
or  intrinsic  esthetic  value  findable  in  the  presentation  of  the 
content?  Both  of  these  problems  are  found  in  Gotshalk’s 
statement  of  the  paradox  of  Lewis’  position,  for  the  former 
problem  concerns  the  question  of  our  esthetic  experience  of 
objects,  while  the  latter  concerns  the  question  of  our  esthetic 
experience  of  objective  values.3  And,  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  immediate  apprehension  involved  in  each  of 
these  areas,  it  will  be  necessary  to  understand  the  relation 
between  Lewis’  distinctively  epistemological  analysis  and  his 
analysis  of  esthetic  experience.  Thus,  the  second  and  third 
questions  posed  at  the  start  of  this  examination  4  will  be 
discussed  together  for  mutual  clarification. 

1  This  notion  is  similar  to  Perce’s  use  of  the  intuition  of  first  data  of  sense  as  a 
limiting  concept  indicating  the  boundary  of  consciousness.  (See  The  Development 
of  Peirce's  Philosophy  [Cambridge,  Mass.:  Harvard  University  Press,  1961], 
Murray  Murphey,  p.  415,  Appendix,  Draft  4  of  Peirce  Manuscript.) 

a  AKV,  p.  438. 

3  Supra,  pp.  96. 

4  Supra,  p.  97 
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Lewis  is  concerned,  in  the  chapters  on  esthetics,  not  with 
how  we  know  objects  but  how  we  know  objective  values  or  the 
esthetic  nature  of  objects.  Though  showing  that  our  knowledge 
of  objective  values  parallels  our  knowledge  of  objective 
properties  in  general,  Lewis  is  not  here  showing  the  basis  of 
but  assuming  our  knowledge  of  objects.  Experience  is  ex¬ 
perience  of  objects,  and  the  problem  of  esthetic  value  arises  in 
the  concern  with  value  found  in  the  experience  of  objects. 
We  find  intrinsic  value  in  presentations,  but  presentations  of 
objects.  In  short,  esthetic  apprehension  is  concerned  with  the 
object  taken  as  phenomenal,  not  with  the  object  as  a  physical 
existent  having  cause  and  effect  relations  which  allow  it  to 
be  used  for  further  ends  or  purposes.  The  presentation  is  an 
end  in  itself  to  be  appreciated.  As  Lewis  succinctly  sums  up 
the  situation,  esthetic  value  is  governed  by  the  sense-character 
rather  than  by  possibly  objective  associations.1 

Here,  however,  an  objection  may  be  raised,  an  objection 
which  is  at  the  heart  of  Gotschalk’s  criticism.  It  may  be 
objected  that  according  to  Lewis’  epistemology  the  above 
situation  is  impossible,  for  we  have  on  the  one  hand  appre¬ 
hensions  of  “pure  data”  and  on  the  other  hand  a  perception 
of  objects  which  is  judgmental  and  asserts  all  sorts  of  cause 
and  effect  relations  via  implicit  terminating  judgments.  In 
the  apprehension  of  pure  data  we  have  presentations,  but  not 
presentations  of  objects.  In  perceiving  objects,  we  have 
cognition  of  all  sorts  of  cause  and  effect  relations  but  these 
objects  cognized  cannot  be  grasped  by  pure  esthesis.  Here, 
however,  the  role  of  esthetic  apprehension  as  opposed  to  pure 
esthesis  on  the  one  hand  and  objective  judgment  on  the  other 
comes  into  focus.  Apprehension  of  given  content  for  Lewis  is 
not  pure  esthesis.  Although  objects  are  “built  up”  episte¬ 
mologically  from  interpretations  of  sense  presentations,  sense 
presentations,  as  a  result  of  primitive  cognitive  activity,  are 
themselves  presentations  of  objects  in  our  very  apprehension 
of  their  givenness.  As  Lewis  states: 

When  we  remember  that  even  the  delimitation  of  that  in  which 
we  are  interested  ...  is,  in  some  part  at  least,  a  work  of  excision  or 


i  AKV,  p.  431- 
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abstraction  wrought  by  the  mind,  we  may  be  led  to  remark  that  there 
is,  in  all  strictness  only  one  given,  the  Bergsonian  real  duration  . .  . 
The  absolutely  given  is  a  specious  present,  fading  into  the  past  and 
growing  into  the  future  with  no  genuine  boundaries.  The  breaking  of 
this  up  into  the  presentation  of  things  marks  already  the  activity  of 
an  interested  mind.1 

The  role  of  the  mind  in  the  very  apprehension  of  presen¬ 
tations  is  indicated  even  more  explicitly  in  the  following: 
“A  presentation  bespeaks  the  activity  of  the  mind,  first,  in 
that  it  means  an  abstraction  and  a  setting  of  bounds  within 
the  total  field  of  the  given.  And,  second,  the  manner  of  this 
abstraction  already  reflects  a  classification  which  is  the 
implicit  prediction  of  further  experience.”  2  Thus,  we  “take” 
from  the  absolute  given  complexes  which  can  be  presen¬ 
tations  of  objects,  yet  we  know  objects  only  by  apprehension 
of  presentations.  This  is  not  a  vicious  circle  but  rather  indi¬ 
cates  a  cumulative  process  based  on  the  pragmatic  interplay 
between  immediate  apprehension  and  thick  experience. 
Because  the  mind  can  work  only  in  the  light  of  the  habits  it 
has  formed,  this  “taken”  or  relative  given  already  bears  the 
stamp  of  mind’s  activity.  As  Lewis  notes,  “the  earliest 
cognitions  of  a  mind  like  ours  are  continuous  with  those 
modes  of  animal  behavior  which  foreshadow  explicit  know¬ 
ledge.”  3 

Though  Lewis  makes  this  distinction  in  levels  of  givenness 
he  does  not  dwell  upon  it,  since  his  interests  lie  elsewhere. 
As  he  notes : 

Even  in  that  sense  in  which  the  given  is  always  one  whole  it  is  not 
important  for  our  purpose  of  analyzing  knowledge  that  we  should 
dwell  upon  this  integrality  of  it.  Our  interest  is,  rather,  in  the  element 
of  givenness  in  which  we  may,  for  usual  and  commonplace  reasons, 
mark  off  as  “an  experience”  or  “an  object.”  4 

However,  this  distinction  is  important  in  understanding 
Lewis’  position  as  a  whole,  for  the  given,  as  it  enters  into 

1  MWO,  p.  58.  Lewis  is  not  here  holding  that  the  given  is  a  smooth  undif¬ 
ferentiated  flux.  As  he  explicitly  states,  attention  cannot  mark  disjunctions  in  an 
undifferentiated  field. 

2  Ibid. ,  p.  134. 

3  AKV,  p.  260. 

4  MWO,  p.  59. 
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conscious  cognitive  processes  is,  in  fact,  a  taken.  It  is  this 
taken  which  is  the  content  of  esthetic  apprehension. 

At  this  point,  it  becomes  important  to  distinguish  between 
logical  or  epistemological  order  and  genetic  or  temporal  order. 
Logically  or  epistemologically,  in  any  specific  perceptual 
transaction,  the  object  seen  is  the  result  of  an  interpretation 
placed  upon  an  appearance  or  relative  given ;  and,  this  relative 
given  has  in  turn  been  abstracted  from  the  absolute  given. 
These  three  levels  are  logically  rather  than  temporally 
distinct;  in  the  passing  present  we  experience  objects.  How¬ 
ever,  genetically,  the  manner  of  the  abstraction  of  the  relative 
given  from  the  absolute  given  in  any  perceptual  transaction 
is  determined  by  past  experience  with  objects.1  Thus,  the 
relative  given,  as  a  content  abstracted  from  the  absolute 
given  via  primitive  cognitive  processes  is  partially  determined 
by  past  experience,  though  it  is  logically  prior  to  experience 
of  objects  in  any  particular  perceptual  transaction. 

There  is  a  second  sense,  however,  in  which  the  relative 
given  is  an  abstraction.  Experience  as  it  occurs  is  of  physical 
objects.  However,  at  times,  when  questions  of  the  validity  of 
the  act  of  perception  arise,  or  when  the  esthetic  attitude  is 
assumed,  the  focus  is  not  on  the  objective  interpretation  but 
rather  on  the  datum  which  is  “there  and  given.”  As  Lewis 
states,  “The  given  in  general  requires  to  be  discerned  within, 
and  abstracted  from,  the  characteristic  content  of  our  usual 
attentiveness:  which  is  directed  upon  the  realities  signalized 
and  not  upon  what  is  present  to  direct  awareness  on  its  own 
account.”  2  In  experience,  then,  we  can,  by  a  conscious  effort 
of  withholding  objective  judgment,  or,  in  other  terms, 
abstracting  appearances,  arrive  at  the  level  of  that  which  is 
“there  and  given,”  but  the  level  to  which  we  can  work  back 

1  This  distinction  between  logical  and  temporal  order  is  necessary  in  under¬ 
standing  several  facets  of  pragmatic  epistemology.  Lewis’  pragmatic  concept 
of  the  a  priori  is  clarified  when  its  genetic  origin  is  distinguished  from  its  logical 
function.  (I  have  elaborated  this  point  in  “The  Analytic,  the  Synthetic  and  C.  I. 
Lewis,”  Tulane  Studies  in  Philosophy,  XVII  (1968),  pp.  155-162.)  Similarly,  in 
“Peirce,  Mead,  and  the  Logic  of  Concepts,”  Transactions  of  the  Charles  Peirce 
Society,  V  (1969),  pp.  173-187,  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  this  distinction 
makes  clear  the  way  in  which  conceptual  structure  may  be  at  once  indefinitely 
extendable  yet  epistemologically  complete. 

2  AKV,  444. 
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is  the  level  of  the  appearance  of  objects,  or,  in  other  terms, 
the  second  logical  level,  the  abstraction  of  the  relative  given 
as  a  recognized  momentary  appearance  of  an  object.3  Thus, 
logically  the  relative  given  is  the  abstraction  from  the  absolute 
given ;  temporally,  the  relative  given  is  that  which  we  abstract 
from  “thick”  awareness  of  an  objective  world. 

The  source  of  Lewis’  confusion  in  terminology  in  which  he 
speaks  of  “the  given”  and  also  of  given  experience  has 
perhaps  been  somewhat  clarified  in  the  above  discussion.  In 
the  verification  of  terminating  judgments  we  can,  by  with¬ 
holding  objective  judgment,  work  back  to  apprehensions  of 
recognized  appearances,  or,  in  Lewis’  terminology,  given 
passages  of  experience.  Yet,  these  are  experiences,  because  the 
apprehension  is  shot  through  with  primitive  conceptualization 
or  criteria  of  abstraction  of  recognized  content.  The  appre¬ 
hension  of  pure  givenness  is  logically  or  epistemologically 
primitive;  it  is  “there”  as  the  logically  final  basis  and  ultimate 
referent  for  all  cognitive  activity.  However,  relative  givenness 
or  passages  of  immediate  experience  are  the  bedrock  data  to 
which  we  can  work  back  in  conscious  awareness.  As  a  some¬ 
what  speculative  but  interesting  point,  it  can  be  noted  that 
though  Lewis’s  terminology  alternates  between  ‘the  given’ 
and  ‘given  passages  of  experience’  seemingly  indiscriminately 
in  AKV ,  he  uses  the  term  ‘given’  more  frequently  in  indi¬ 
cating  the  analytic  level  upon  which  the  “thick”  perception 
is  ultimately  based,  and  the  term  ‘given  passages  of  ex¬ 
perience’  to  indicate  verification  of  terminating  judgments.2 

1  The  above  discussion  is  perhaps  misleading  in  that  it  speaks  of  a  momentary 
presentation.  This  terminology  is  used  for  purposes  of  analysis,  as  it  is  used  by 
Lewis  for  purposes  of  analysis.  However,  for  Lewis  there  is  no  momentary 
experience,  as  the  present  must  be  conceived  as  a  stretch  or  passage  of  time. 
As  he  states,  “The  ‘least’  experience  is  a  stretch  of  time.”  (C.  I.  Lewis,  unpu¬ 
blished  papers.  See  Some  Problems  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  C.  I.  Lewis,  Charles 
Roelofs,  Jr.  (University  Microfilms,  Inc.,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  1968),  p.  47). 
Thus,  experience  occurs  not  in  an  instantaneous  present  but  in  a  specious  or 
passing  present.  And,  as  Lewis  indicates  in  his  examples  concerning  the  hearing 
of  music,  what  he  calls  an  occasion  of  experience  may  embrace  change  of  content 
over  time.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  pragmatic  interplay  between  presen¬ 
tation  and  past  experience  indicates  that  a  continuous  progression  of  experience 
can  be  further  aided  by  the  process  of  esthetic  “funding”  (See  Stephen  Pepper, 
Concept  and  Quality  [La  Salle,  Illinois:  Open  Court,  1967],  pp.  608-609.  Pepper 
borrows  this  term  from  Dewey). 

2  AKV,  pp.  171-264,  especially  p.  186,  where  Lewis  speaks  of  “sensa  data 
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Indeed,  something  which  cannot  be  isolated  in  its  purity  for 
conscious  awareness  cannot  serve  as  complete  verification  of 
terminating  judgments.  What  serves  as  verification  of 
terminating  judgments  are  passages  of  experience,  though 
what  is  ultimately  given  for  cognitive  activity  at  the  most 
primitive  level  is  indeed  the  absolutely  given. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  objected  that  if  the  content  which 
is  apprehended  is  not  logically  ultimate  but  rather  involves 
interpretive  elements,  then  our  apprehension  of  it  cannot  be 
characterized  as  certain.  However,  Lewis  means  by  certainty 
here  not  absolute  certainty,  but  rather  what  can  perhaps  best 
be  called  pragmatic  certainty.1  As  Lewis  states,  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  given  is  immediate  and  indubitable  in  the 
sense  that  verification  would  have  no  meaning  with  respect  to 
it.2  The  recognition  of  the  relative  given  is  beyond  doubt 
because  to  doubt  it  in  the  sense  that  one  thinks  it  may  be 
proven  wrong  is  senseless;  indeed,  literally  so,  for  to  doubt  it 
is  to  put  into  question  something  for  which  there  is  no  more 
fundamental  tool  by  which  it  can  be  questioned.  One  cannot 
test  the  relative  given  by  getting  “behind”  it  to  a  more 
primitive  epistemological  level ;  nor  can  one  test  it  by  reference 
to  future  experience,  for  the  relative  given  indicates  nothing 
concerning  future  experience.  Hence,  the  most  fundamental 
taken  of  conscious  experience  must  be  accepted,  for  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  the  bedrock  of  certainty  upon  which 
to  build  knowledge.  As  Peirce  has  quite  aptly  summarized 
the  “bedrock  datum”  nature  of  the  relative  given:  “If  I 
judge  that  it  appears  red  when  it  did  not  appear  red,  it  must, 
at  least,  be  acknowledged  that  it  appeared  to  appear  red.  I  do 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  out  the  objection  further.”  3 

Here,  however,  two  points  need  clarifying  to  avoid  misun¬ 
derstanding.  First,  the  pragmatic  certainty  of  the  apprehen- 


initiating  belief,  passages  of  experience  confirming  it”;  and  again,  of  “initial 
data  and  later  verifying  passages  of  experience.” 

1  This  concept  of  pragmatic  certainty  is  developed  in  some  detail  in  my 
article,  “A  Pragmatic  Concept  of  the  Given,”  Transactions  of  the  Charles  Peirce 
Society,  III  (1967),  pp.  74-95. 

2  MWO,  p.  125. 

3  Collected  Papers  of  Charles  Peirce,  VII,  ftn.,  pp.  376-77  (from  alternative 
pages  of  the  manuscript)  (italics  in  quotation). 
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sion  of  the  relative  given  does  not  imply  that  for  Lewis 
expressive  language  provides  certainty.  As  Lewis  states,  “It 
is  essential  to  remember  that  in  the  statement  or  formulation 
of  what  is  given  (if  such  formulation  be  attempted)  one  uses 
language  to  convey  this  content,  but  what  is  asserted  is 
what  the  language  is  intended  to  convey,  not  the  correctness 
of  the  language  used.”  1  Again,  “It  is  always  possible  to  make 
a  mistake  of  formulation,  even  where  there  could  be  no 
possible  error  concerning  what  is  formulated.”  2  There  is, 
then,  no  basis  for  Goodman’s  conclusion  that  “Some  of  Mr. 
Lewis’  arguments  are  aimed  at  directly  showing  that  there 
must  be  some  indubitable  judgments  or  statements,  not 
merely  that  there  is  something  presented.”  3  Judgments  are 
not  primarily  linguistic,  though  Goodman,  when  he  uses  the 
term  ‘statement,’  seems  to  indicate  a  basically  linguistic 
unit.4  The  apprehension  of  the  relative  given  is  the  outcome 
of  a  primitive  judgment  in  that  it  is  the  abstraction  from  the 
absolute  given  of  a  recognized  content.  However,  this  manner 
of  abstracting  is  not  termed  judgment  by  Lewis  precisely 
because  it  is  pragmatically  certain;  judgment  for  Lewis  by 
definition  involves  possibility  of  error.5  Furthermore,  this 
recognized,  pragmatically  certain  data  is  too  concrete  to  be 
adequately  captured  by  language,  even  expressive  language. 
The  indubitable  content  of  experience  is  epistemologically 
prior  to  any  language,  though  it  can  be  expressed  only  via 
some  language.  As  Lewis  succinctly  symmarizes  his  position, 
the  given  “spills  over  the  edges  of  the  verbal  containers.”  6 

This,  however,  leads  to  the  second  point  of  clarification 
indicated  above.  Some,  such  as  Reichenbach,  noting  that 
expressive  statements  make  use  of  physical  object  terminology, 
hold  that  expressive  statements  are  epistemologically  deriva- 

1  AKV,  p.  183. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  184  (n). 

3  Nelson  Goodman,  “Sense  and  Certainty,”  Philosophical  Review,  LXI  (1952), 

p.  147. 

4  In  “The  Value-Theory  of  C.  I.  Lewis,”  Journal  of  Philosophy ,  XLVII  (1950), 
Lester  Meckler  takes  a  position  similar  to  Goodman’s  and  interprets  Lewis  as 
holding  that  there  are  indubitable  statements  or  utterances.  Meckler  then  takes 
this  as  a  partial  basis  for  his  attack  on  Lewis’  value  theory  (pp.  569-572). 

6  MWO,  pp.  124-125. 

6  AKV,  p.  403. 
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tive  from  physical  object  terms.1  This,  however,  is  to  confuse 
at  the  linguistic  level  logical  or  epistemological  order  with 
temporal  order.  In  the  verification  of  perceptual  experience, 
the  manner  of  temporally  abstracting  the  relative  given  from 
“thick”  awareness  of  an  objective  world  and  in  turn  at¬ 
tempting  to  express  this  relative  given  is  indeed  influenced 
by  our  experience  of  objects  and  our  objective  language 
structure.  Furthermore,  the  manner  of  abstracting  the 
relative  given  from  the  absolute  given  as  a  second  logical 
level  in  the  epistemological  layers  which  make  up  “thick” 
perceptual  experience  is  determined  by  past  experience  of 
objects  and  objective  language  structure.  However,  in  any 
particular  perceptual  transaction,  the  apprehension  of  the 
relative  given  as  abstracted  from  the  absolute  given  and  its 
expression  in  appearance  statements  is  logically  or  episte¬ 
mologically  prior  to  the  objective  interpretation  placed  upon 
it. 

It  can  be  seen  then  that  the  content  immediately  appre¬ 
hended  in  esthetic  contemplation  is  not  apprehended  by  pure 
esthesis,  it  is  not  a  flux  of  unintelligible  data,  though  neither 
does  it  involve  judgment  in  Lewis’  sense  of  the  term,  since  it 
is  subject  to  no  possible  error.  The  content  apprehended  is  the 
object  as  it  appears,  though  this  content  is  too  concrete  to  be 
adequately  captured  in  any  language.  In  this  sense,  then, 
esthetic  experience  is  contemplative  absorption  in  presented 
content,  yet  the  content  is  the  presentation  of  an  object.  It  is 
to  the  immediate  apprehension  of  its  value  character  as  given 
that  we  will  now  turn. 

As  Lewis  clearly  states,  the  value  quality  resident  in  the 
phenomenal  content  of  experience  is  merely  found.2  Again, 
this  value  immediately  found  is  indubitable.3  Here,  however, 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  value  immediately  found  is  not 
intrinsic  esthetic  value,  but  rather  intrinsic  value  in  its  generic 
sense.  Esthetic  value,  as  a  subform  of  intrinsic  value,  is  not, 
for  Lewis,  distinguished  in  the  immediate  having  of  value. 


1  Hans  Reichenbach,  “Are  Phenomenal  Reports  Absolutely  Certain?”  Philo¬ 
sophical  Reviw,  LXI  (1952),  p.  147. 

2  AKV,  p.  461. 

3  Ibid,  p.  433. 
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Intrinsic  value  as  had  in  non-cognitive  immediacy  is  “there” 
underlying  and  providing  the  basis  for  our  apprehension  of 
the  value  as  esthetic,  just  as  the  absolute  given  is  “there” 
providing  the  basis  for  the  apprehension  of  recognized 
appearances.  But,  just  as  any  attempt  to  focus  on  the  given 
yields  presentations  already  bespeaking  some  activity  of 
mind,  so  any  attempt  to  focus  on  immediate  non-cognitive 
value  bespeaks  the  activity  of  mind  and  passes  beyond  sheer 
immediacy.  Thus,  the  recognized  apprehension  of  esthetic 
value  -  not  as  the  inherent  value  of  an  object,  which  obviously 
involves  judgment  for  Lewis,  but  merely  as  the  intrinsic 
value  of  an  occasion  of  experience  1  -  already  passes  beyond 
sheer  immediacy.  As  Lewis  states,  “There  is  no  peculiar  and 
original  quality  of  experience  which  is  the  touchstone  of  the 
genuinely  esthetic.”  2  Rather,  there  is  no  clear  distinction 
of  the  esthetic  experience  unless  it  be  one  of  the  degree  of 
positive  value  quality  found  in  it,  or  one  derivative  from  the 
prior  distinction  of  esthetic  objects  from  other  inherently 
good  things,  or  from  the  distinction  of  the  esthetic  attitude  or 
orientation  toward  objects.3 

The  second  of  the  above  criteria  may  seem  to  imply  a 
vicious  circle.  Objects  as  esthetic  objects  are  known  by 
objective  interpretations  placed  upon  esthetic  experiences, 
yet  esthetic  experiences  are  partially  distinguished  or  recog¬ 
nized  as  arising  from  esthetic  objects.  In  short,  esthetic 
objects  are  those  that  yield  esthetic  experience  in  the  presence 
of  them,  while  esthetic  experience  is  the  experience  of  esthetic 
objects.  What  is  found  here,  however,  is  not  a  vicious  circle, 
but  rather  the  same  type  of  cumulative  process  found  above 
in  the  interrelationship  of  apprehension  of  the  relative  given 
and  experience  of  objects.  Logically,  esthetic  experience  is  the 
basis  for  the  assertion  of  the  objective  or  inherent  esthetic 
value  of  an  object;  yet,  genetically,  the  recognition  of  esthetic 
experience  is  partially  based  upon  our  past  experience  of 
esthetic  objects.  It  was  indicated  above  that  though  the 


1  Ibid,  p.  434.  This  terminology,  used  only  in  this  one  place,  seems  more 
adequate  than  “givenness”  for  that  which  Lewis  wishes  to  convey. 

2  Ibid,  p.  437. 

3  Ibid. 
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absolute  given  is  the  final  basis  and  ultimate  referent  of  all 
judgments,  yet  we  can,  in  passages  of  experience,  apprehend 
only  our  “takings”  of  the  given.  Similarly,  though  directly 
had  value  is  the  final  basis  and  ultimate  referent  of  all  value 
judgments,  yet  the  attempt  to  focus  on  the  value  takes  one 
only  to  a  level  above  the  immediate  apprehension,  for  although 
immediately  had  value  is  an  unmediated  quality,  it  is  such 
that  this  immediacy  is  dissipated  by  the  attempt  at  self- 
conscious  regard.  Recognition  of  an  experience  as  esthetic 
experience  is  already  beyond  the  range  of  purely  non-cognitive 
immediacy.  As  Lewis  notes,  when  speaking  of  esthetic  ex¬ 
perience,  a  purely  non-cognitive  apprehension  could  not  even 
be  retained  in  memory.1 

The  role  of  cognitive  factors  in  the  very  awareness  of  es¬ 
thetic  experience  is  indicated  even  more  clearly  in  the  first 
criterion  listed  above,  the  degree  of  value  quality,  for  degree 
of  quality,  for  Lewis,  requires  assessment  and  the  introduction 
of  explicit  cognitive  activity.2  At  this  point,  the  parallel 
between  apprehension  of  given  content  and  apprehension  of 
value  findable  in  experience  of  this  content  breaks  down,  yet 
it  does  so  in  a  way  which  throws  light  upon  Lewis’  intent 
concerning  apprehension  of  “the  immediate.”  The  parallel 
breaks  down  because  Lewis  classifies  the  awareness  of  the 
esthetic  nature  of  experience  as  judgment,  while  he  explicitly 
denies  the  term  ‘judgment’  to  the  awareness  of  appearances 
of  objects.  The  breakdown  of  the  parallel  throws  light  on 
Lewis’  position  because  his  reasons  for  his  assertions  in  each 
case  point  to  one  consistent  view  or  orientation  toward  the 
nature  of  esthetic  apprehension.  Indeed,  Lewis’  hesitant  use 
of  the  term  ‘judgment’  in  characterizing  our  awareness  of  the 
esthetic  nature  of  experience  is  evidenced  in  his  statement 
that  “Whether  or  not  we  call  it  a  judgment,  will  be  a  matter 
of  no  great  moment,  provided  we  are  clear  as  to  its  nature.”  3 

Lewis  states  that  in  assigning  a  degree  of  value-quality 
to  present  experience,  or  to  the  phenomenal  content  of  it,  we 
do  make  a  judgment,  yet  “it  is  not  the  present  and  indubitable 

1  MWO,  pp.  52-53. 

2  Ibid,.,  p.  463. 

3  Ibid.,  p.  462. 
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value-quality  which  is  judged,  but  rather  the  value-quality  of 
other  and  absent  experience  with  which,  explicitly  or  im¬ 
plicitly,  we  compare  it,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  judgment.1 
Or,  as  he  states  when  giving  an  analogous  example,  “It  is, 
in  an  obvious  sense,  the  class  of  other  apple-presentations 
nemically  presented,  which  is  subject  of  the  judgment,  and 
the  red  character  of  the  given  presentation  is  not  judged  but 
is  indubitable.”  2  Thus,  at  this  point  Lewis  recognizes  more 
explicitly  than  anywhere  else  in  his  writings,  the  role  of 
criteria  of  recognition,  in  terms  of  past  experiences,  in  the 
apprehension  of  what  is  “found”  in  experience.  And,  in  doing 
so,  as  he  accepts  judgment,  he  accepts  error.  Given  Lewis’ 
insistent  use  of  judgment  as  pertaining  only  to  that  the 
outcome  of  which  may  be  in  error,  it  is  only  to  be  expected 
that  if  apprehension  of  esthetic  ‘experience  as  esthetic  is  to 
involve  judgment,  then  there  must  be  a  possibility  of  error. 

Because  the  recognition  of  the  degree  of  value  is  an  outcome 
of  judgment,  error  is  possible,  but,  is  there  any  possibility  of 
error  here  which  distinguishes  itself  from  the  pragmatic 
certainty  indicated  above?  The  subject  of  the  judgment, 
holds  Lewis,  is  the  past  experience  in  terms  of  which  we 
apprehend  the  present  degree  of  the  quality.  This  seems  a 
somewhat  peculiar  way  of  analyzing  the  situation,  for  past 
experience  would  seem  to  be  the  criterion  of  judgment  rather 
than  the  subject  of  judgment,  but  it  goes  along  with  his 
intent  to  keep  that  which  is  “immediately”  apprehended  as 
certain.  Yet,  even  accepting  his  analysis  here,  in  what  sense 
can  an  assimilation  of  past  experiences  be  in  error?  The 
judgment,  according  to  Lewis,  refers  immediately  to  the  past, 
indirectly  to  the  present,  but  says  absolutely  nothing  con¬ 
cerning  the  future.  Thus,  it  would  seem  to  be  pragmatically 
certain  in  the  sense  indicated  by  Lewis  when  speaking  of  the 
relative  given.3 

In  the  epistemological  analysis  of  esthetic  apprehension  of 
given  appearances,  Lewis  recognizes  the  pragmatic  certainty 
of  the  apprehension,  in  his  esthetic  analysis  he  recognizes  the 

1  AKV,  p.  463. 

2  Ibid. 

3  Supra,  p.  105. 
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cognitive  element.  Precisely  an  awareness  of  and  vacillation 
between  these  two  facets  of  esthetic  apprehension,  combined 
with  a  determination  to  reserve  the  term  ‘judgment’  only  for 
that  which  can  be  in  error,  leads  to  the  breakdown  of  the 
complete  parallel  between  general  epistemology  and  esthetics 
for  Lewis  at  this  point,  for  in  accepting  certainty,  Lewis 
rejects  judgment,  and  in  accepting  judgment,  he  rejects 
certainty.  However,  it  has  been  seen  that  apprehensions  of 
appearances  as  passages  of  experience  and  apprehensions  of 
intrinsic  esthetic  value  findable  in  experience  both  involve 
judgment  in  the  sense  that  cognitive  factors  are  involved; 
and,  both  are  pragmatically  certain  in  the  sense  that,  making 
no  reference  to  future  experience,  they  cannot  be  verified  or 
falsified  by  future  experience. 

In  the  light  of  the  above  discussion  concerning  esthetic 
apprehension,  the  nature  of  the  solution  to  the  final  problem, 
the  relation  of  esthetic  apprehension  of  the  relative  given  and 
its  immediate  value  quality  to  judgment  of  objects  and 
objective  values,  has  been  clearly  indicated.  The  difference 
between  the  absolute  given,  the  relative  given,  and  objective 
property  cannot  be  understood  in  terms  of  the  difference 
between  mental  and  physical,  subjective  and  objective,  or 
internal  and  external.  Rather,  the  difference  is  best  under¬ 
stood  as  a  difference  in  levels  of  interpretation.  To  apprehend 
the  appearance  of  an  object  as  the  “immediate”  content  of 
experience  is  to  make  no  judgment  concerning  the  objectivity 
of  the  appearance.  To  perceive  appearing  objects  is  to  place  the 
immediately  apprehended  appearance,  grasped  precisely  by 
esthetic  apprehension,  in  a  conceptual  framework  of  causal 
relationship  which  indicate  possibilities  of  future  value  ex¬ 
periences.1  Indeed,  data  determine  interpretations,  but  inter¬ 
pretations  also  determine  the  status  of  data,  and  apart  from 
the  interpretation  the  data  can  be  termed  neither  subjective 

1  There  are  various  types  of  possibilities  of  future  value  experience  which  can 
be  indicated  by  predictive  judgment.  As  Lewis  notes,  the  immediate  experience 
may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  on  another  occasion  an  other  wise  similar  content 
of  experience  will  again  be  marked  by  this  same  value-quality,  or  one  may  infer 
from  this  experience  that  an  object  has  a  value-property,  or  one  may  infer  that 
other  persons  in  the  same  situation  would  be  affected  with  this  same  value- 
quality.  AKV,  p.  415. 
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nor  objective.  As  Lewis  states,  when  speaking  of  the  content 
of  esthetic  apprehension,  such  immediate  content  is  appre¬ 
hended  not  by  introspection  or  extrospection,  but  by  spection. 
Again,  he  notes  that  "Some  immediate  prizings  are  subjective 
and  some  are  objective,”  1  for  the  distinction  between  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  experiencings  emerges  only  when  the 
immediate  experiences  are  understood  in  terms  of  the  con¬ 
ceptual  framework  in  which  we  place  them.  Thus,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  immediate  content  and  objective  property 
is  not  determined  by  any  natural  gulf  between  distinct 
entities,  but  rather  by  levels  of  interpretation.  This  position 
is  stressed  by  Lewis  in  his  emphatic  rejection  of  the  phrase 
‘appearance  only.’  2 

Yet,  in  asserting  that  esthetic  objects  are  “beyond  the 
field  of”  esthetic  experience  3  as,  apprehension  of  immediate 
content,  Gotshalk  seems  to  hold  to  precisely  such  a  natural 
gulf  between  immediate  content  and  objective  property. 
Hartshorne  expresses  such  a  position  when  he  notes  that  for 
Lewis  "the  given  is  neither  event  nor  actual  physical  object 
but  just  the  given,  a  ghostly  entity,  having  no  other  status 
than  that  it  is  given,  a  bare  ‘sense  datum’  or  quale  . .  .  the 
seeing  is  not  literal  giveness  of  objects,  but  only  of  the  sense 
data.”  4  In  a  similar  vein,  Sellars  notes  that  he  has  "the 
impression  that  Lewis  is  prepared  to  accept  Santayana’s 
essences  as  synonyms  for  the  given,  but  in  my  form  of  critical 
realism  ...”  5  This  same  interpretation  of  the  status  of  the 
given  is  used  directly  to  criticize  Lewis’  view  of  immediate 
apprehension  of  value  in  the  following  technical  passage : 

If  we  assume,  with  Lewis,  that  the  qualia  thus  immediately  appre¬ 
hended  are  properties  of  the  experiences  in  which  they  are  found, 
then  the  property  ascribed  to  an  experience  #  in  the  assertion  that  x 
gratifies  s  may  be  quite  different  from  the  property  ascribed  to  an 
object  #  in  the  assertion  that  x  gratifies  5.  For  if  *  is  an  experience 

2  Ibid. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  408. 

2  D.  W.  Gotshalk,  “C.  I.  Lewis  on  Esthetic  Experience  and  Esthetic  Value,” 
p.  565  (Supra,  p.  96). 

2  Charles  Hartshorne,  “Lewis’  Treatment  of  Memory,”  The  Philosophy  of 
C.  I.  Lewis,  p.  396. 

2  R.  W.  Sellars,  “In  Defense  of  Metaphysical  Veracity,”  The  Philosophy  of 
C.  I.  Lewis,  pp.  304-305. 
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forming  part  of  s'  mental  history,  then  in  asserting  that  x  gratifies  s 
we  may  be  ascribing  to  x  a  property  P  such  that  s  could  not  possibly 
be  mistaken  as  to  whether  or  not  *  possesses  P.  But  if  x  is  an  object, 
then  in  asserting  that  *  gratifies  s  we  ascribe  to  x  a  property  P'  such 
that  s  as  well  as  other  people  could  be  mistaken  as  to  whether  or  not  x 
possesses  P'.  And  if  this  is  so,  it  might  be  argued,  these  properties  P 
and  P'  cannot  be  one  and  the  same.1 

What  the  above  analysis  of  Lewis’  position  has  attempted  to 
show  is  that  the  significance  of  moving  from  the  certain  to  the 
probable,  from  the  more  immediate  to  the  less  immediate,  is 
not  in  moving  from  one  “entity”  to  another  type  of  “entity,” 
but  rather  in  going  from  one  interpretive  level  which  is 
pragmatically  certain  to  a  higher  interpretive  level  which 
involves  the  possibility  of  error  because  the  judgment  makes 
an  implicit  reference  to  possibilities  of  future  experience. 
Furthermore,  this  “movement”  from  the  pragmatically  cer¬ 
tain  to  the  probable  is  not  a  temporal  movement  but  a  logical 
movement,  for  the  objective  judgment  is  the  top  episte¬ 
mological  level  of  “thick”  experience  as  it  occurs  in  the 
passing  present,  though  this  level  may,  at  times,  be  tempo¬ 
rally  withheld.  2 

The  failure  to  recognize  that  the  distinction  involved  is 
logical  rather  than  temporal  leads  Gotshalk  to  object  to 
Lewis’  position  because  “it  is  possible  to  overrate  or  under¬ 
rate  an  artistic  production,  not  merely  in  retrospective 
judgment  but  during  the  actual  experience  of  the  pro¬ 
duction.”  3  Similarly,  Lewis  has  been  criticized  because: 

Judgment  is  not,  as  Lewis  insists,  something  which  occurs  only  when 
the  esthetic  experience  is  complete.  A  final  judgment  of  an  esthetic 
experience  must  of  course  await  the  completion  of  the  experience.  To 
point  this  out  is  utterly  trivial.  It  is  not  equivalent  to  denying  the 
presence  of  judgment  and  cognition  in  esthetic  experience  itself.  In 
esthetic  experience  of  many  kinds  reason  is  already  in  the  room  of 
consciousness;  it  simply  is  not  locked  outside  waiting  to  get  its  foot 
in  the  door.4 

1  Charles  Roelofs,  Jr.,  Some  Problems  in  the  Moral  Philosophy  of  C.  I.  Lewis, 
p.  45.  (Italics  not  in  quotation’) 

2  Supra,  pp.  103-104. 

3  D.  W.  Gotshalk,  “C.  I.  Lewis  on  Esthetic  Experience  and  Esthetic  Value,” 
P-  564- 

4  Stuart  Brown,  Jr.,  “C.  I.  Lewis’  Esthetics,”  Journal  of  Philosophy,  XLVII 
(1950),  p.  149. 
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Lewis  would  agree  with  Gotshalk  that  in  the  actual  ex¬ 
perience  of  an  artistic  production  we  may  overrate  or  underrate 
the  objective  value  of  the  production,  for  esthetic  judgment 
need  not  be  retrospective;  it  may  be  the  top  epistemological 
level  of  “thick”  esthetic  experience  as  it  occurs  in  the  passing 
present.  However,  unless  the  objective  judgment  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  apprehension  of  the  intrinsic  esthetic 
value  findable  in  the  immediate  experience  then  confusion 
arises  concerning  the  subject  of  the  judgment  and  the  nature 
of  the  error  involved.  When  we  overrate  or  underrate  the 
objective  value  of  an  artistic  production,  we  have  wrongly 
judged  the  significance  of  the  immediately  apprehended 
intrinsic  value  of  the  experience  as  an  indication  of  possi¬ 
bilities  of  future  value  experiences,  but  the  pragmatic  certain¬ 
ty  of  the  immediate  apprehensipn  of  the  intrinsic  esthetic 
value  which  serves  as  the  ground  of  judgment  remains 
untouched  by  any  future  experience,1  though  it  is  shot 
through  with  a  type  of  non-predictive  cognitive  activity. 
Indeed,  the  major  part  of  Lewis’  discussion  of  esthetic  ex¬ 
perience  is  aimed  precisely  at  separating  via  logical  analysis 
the  several  epistemological  levels  which  occur  in  interaction 
in  the  passing  present  in  order  to  avoid  the  ambiguities  and 
confusions  which  arise  when  the  various  epistemological  levels 
constituting  thick  esthetic  experience  are  not  so  distinguished. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  explicitly  noted  that  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  evaluate  Lewis’  esthetics  in  any  of  its  broad 
general  characteristics.  Rather,  the  purpose  of  this  essay  has 
been  quite  limited:  to  show  that  Lewis’  doctrine  of  “the 
given”  can  receive  a  consistent  interpretation  which  takes 
account  of  his  various  statements  in  epistemology  and  which 
provides  a  firm  basis  for  his  analysis  of  esthetic  experience. 
Though  the  numerous  critics  of  Lewis’  writings  in  esthetics 
focus  on  diverse  problem  areas  in  his  position,  most  of  their 
adverse  criticisms  involve,  either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  an 
interpretation  of  his  concept  of  givenness  which  closely 

1  When,  for  instance,  we  overrate  a  production,  we  do  not  say  the  intrinsic 
value  was  not  experienced  after  all,  or  that  it  was  wrongly  experienced,  but 
rather  that  the  ‘immediate  prizing  was  subjective”  rather  than  objective.  (Supra, 
pp.  111-112). 
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parallels  that  accepted  by  Gotshalk.  The  value  of  Gotshalk’s 
analysis  of  Lewis’  position  lies  precisely  in  pressing  this  line 
of  interpretation  to  its  final  paradoxical  conclusion  and  thus 
forcing  a  dilemma  upon  critics  of  Lewis.  Either  there  is  a 
fundamental  paradox  at  the  very  heart  of  Lewis’  analysis  of 
knowledge  of  esthetic  value  as  rooted  in  esthetic  experience, 
or  his  doctrine  of  “the  given”  cannot  be  interpreted  in  this 
generally  accepted  way.  The  present  essay  has  pursued  the 
latter  alternative  and  has  attempted  to  understand  Lewis’ 
assertions  within  the  context  of  the  unique  conceptual  prag¬ 
matism  from  which  they  emerge.  Unless  this  latter  alternative 
is  chosen,  the  “paradox  of  Lewis’  esthetics”  will  indeed  stand 
as  a  menacing  barrier  in  the  attempt  to  understand  the 
insights  and  weaknesses  to  be  found  in  his  discussions  of 
broader  issues  in  the  area  of  esthetics. 

Loyola  University,  New  Orleans 


ON  THE  NATURE  OF  ULTIMATE 
VALUES  IN  THE  FINE  ARTS 


JAMES  LEROY  SMITH 


In  T933  Alfred  North  Whitehead  asserted  that  certain  kinds 
of  human  experience  ensue  when  the  subjective  form  of  the 
prehension  therein  involved  is  partly  dictated  by  the  “quali¬ 
tative  element’’  in  the  objective  datum  (not  the  initial  datum) 
of  that  prehension.  These  “qualitative  elements”  come  with 
the  prehension  and  are  in  the  objective  datum  of  that  pre¬ 
hension.1 

I  take  this  to  be  a  highly  suggestive  remark,  especially  when 
considered  in  conjunction  with  the  fine  arts,  that  is,  when 
considered  in  conjunction  with  sculpture,  music,  dance, 
painting,  the  graphic  arts,  architecture,  poetry,  prose  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  theater.  I  want  now  to  consider  that  sug¬ 
gestiveness,  but  not  necessarily  within  the  bounds  of  White¬ 
headian  terminology.2  What  I  have  to  say  here  comes  influ¬ 
enced  from  many  directions. 

My  concern  is  with  the  nature  of  ultimate  values  in  the 
fine  arts.  Value  is  the  central  term.  To  what  conception  does 
the  term  refer?  Value  implies,  at  least,  a  Tzkoq,  an  end.  An 
end  implies  purpose  and  purpose  implies  order.3  Order,  in 
one  guise  or  another  appears  strewn  across  the  history  of 
human  being  -  that  history  which  is  eventually  pervaded  by 
religion,  art,  philosophy,  and  empirical  science.  Of  those 
realms,  I  wish  to  seek  a  Xoyoc;  concerning  art,  or  more  suc- 
cintly,  the  fine  arts.  Thus,  my  theme  is  one  of  attempting  to 

1  Cf.  A.  N.  Whitehead’s  Adventures  of  Ideas,  New  York:  Free  Press,  1967,  p. 
253- 

2  For  a  consideration  of  that  suggestion  within  those  bounds,  see  the  author’s 
unpublished  dissertation  entitled  Aesthetics  and  Art  within  a  Whiteheadian 
Cosmology,  Tulane  University,  1969. 

3  This  question  of  order  seems  to  be  the  question  of  philosophy;  it  follows, 
then,  that  it  should  become  the  question  of  the  philosophy  of  art. 
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elucidate  the  purposeful  activity  in  the  realm  of  the  fine  arts, 
if  indeed  there  is  such  to  be  found.  I  believe  that  there  is,  and 
that  it  becomes  evident  upon  analyses. 

Those  of  us  who  have  spoken  with  artists  know  that 
common  responses  are  that  “I  simply  create,”  or  “My  art  is 
me,”  or  “All  art  is  subjective.”  Although  there  are  no  doubt 
more  substantial  responses,  time  and  energy  are  spent  in  the 
formal  study  of  technique  in  the  various  fine  arts,  it  might 
seem,  in  order  that  this  “creative”  activity  can  issue  forth 
effectively.  But  what  is  being  created  ?  Beyond  the  mastering 
of  techniques  -  and  the  finding  of  new  ones  -  it  appears  that 
whatever  is  said  ought  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.1 

In  an  attempt  to  say  more,  I  want  to  suggest  that  the 
process  of  art  -  which  issues  in  the  fine  arts  -  involves  es¬ 
sentially  six  value- aspects:  Beauty,  the  Sublime,  the  Comic, 
the  Tragic,  the  Ugly,  and  the  Self-recollective.  These  are 
termed  value-aspects  because  they  are  aspects  of  the  real  as 
seen  from  a  great  variety  of  perspectives.  That  is  to  say,  they 
are  aspects  of  order  or  disorder.  Two  questions  now  become 
central,  (i)  Discursively,  to  what  conceptions  do  these  terms 
refer?  and  (2)  How  are  these  conceptions  operative  in  the  art 
process?  The  remainder  of  this  essay  will  be  an  attempt  to 
answer  these  two  questions. 


II 

Beauty  is  a  term  with  such  a  complex  history  of  foster 
parents  and  foster  homes  that  is  appears  impossible  to 
discover  an  acceptable  geneology.  Leo  Tolstoy  eschewed 
the  term  and  its  multiplicity  of  concomitant  conceptions 
altogether,2  and  presented  an  inviting  justification  for  doing 
so. 

The  problem  involves  language  in  the  broadest  sense  -  is 
speech  more  aligned  with  the  conceptual  or  with  the  sensual  ? 

1  However,  for  a  challenging  compromise,  see  Morris  Weitz’  “The  Role  of 
Theory  in  Aesthetics,”  Journal  of  Aesthetics  and  Art  Criticism' ,  15:  27-35  (1956), 
where  the  suggestion  is  that  we  ought  to  add  together  all  the  philosophies  of 
art  in  the  attempt  to  guide  ourselves  through  the  labyrinth  of  art. 

2  Cf.  his  What  is  Art?,  Chapter  III. 
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The  conceptual  would  probably  receive  support.  But  is  Beauty 
conceptual  or  sensual,  or  if  both,  to  what  degree  ?  Recall  that 
Diotima  indicated 

.  .  .  Socrates,  there  bursts  upon  him  that  wondrous  vision  which  is  the 
very  soul  of  the  beauty  he  has  toiled  for  so  long.  It  is  an  everlasting 
lovliness  which  neither  comes  nor  goes,  which  neither  flowers  nor 
fades,  for  such  beauty  is  the  same  on  ever  hand,  the  same  then  as 
now,  here  as  there,  this  way  as  that  way,  the  same  to  every  worshiper 
as  it  is  to  every  other. 

Nor  will  his  vision  of  the  beautiful  take  the  form  of  a  face,  or  of 
hands,  or  of  anything  that  is  of  the  flesh.  It  will  neither  be  words,  nor 
knowledge  ... 1 

The  whole  problem  of  the  sensation-intellection  relation  is 
adumbrated  here.  It  seems  hasty  to  conclude  that  Beauty  is 
sensual,  not  conceptual,  or  to  conclude  that  it  is  conceptual, 
not  sensual.  Perhaps  Diotima  suggested  that  there  is  something 
aesthetic  about  votjctk;  which  is  lacking  in  Stavota.  At  any  rate, 
my  intention  is  to  retain  both  notions  -  the  conceptual  and 
the  sensual  -  as  experientially  substantive,  and  describe 
Beauty  as  the  conformation  of  all  aspects  of  an  immediately 
prehended  circumstance  in  such  a  way  as  to  emphasize  the 
organic  nature  of  that  circumstance. 

During  the  last  year  of  my  undergraduate  career,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  as  a  waiter  at  The  Tavern  Restaurant  in 
that  university  town,  as  I  did  the  following  year  and  a  half 
from  time  to  time.  Before  reaching  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
value-aspect  that  emerged  in  this  experience  -  as  best  as  I 
can  reflectively  reach  it  -  several  physical  and  mechanical 
aspects  of  that  experience  must  be  explained. 

At  the  time  of  my  initiation  as  a  waiter  there,  the  other 
waiters,  generally,  were  older  than  myself,  many  of  them 
being  graduate  students,  some  of  them  being  married,  and 
some  of  them  having  been  in  the  armed  forces  before  coming 
or  coming  back  to  the  university.  At  any  rate,  I  was  from  the 
start  aware  of  a  somehow  superior  quality  which  pervaded 
this  group  of  male  students.  It  was  a  powerful  contrast  to  the 
images  that  come  to  mind  when  one  thinks  generally  about  a 
group  of  male  students.  This  group  had  a  certain  apparent 
capability  and  knowledge  that  overreached  the  ordinary 

1  The  translator  here  is  Micheal  Joyce. 
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images.  In  my  metamorphosing,  both  as  a  beginner  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  and  in  my  beginning  as  a  waiter,  I  came 
to  appreciate  that  group  for  what  it  was  over  and  above  those 
ordinary  images. 

The  mechanics  of  my  duties  deserve  some  description  in 
order  to  more  clearly  articulate  my  experience.  The  Tavern , 
having  the  style  and  atmosphere  of  the  mixture  of  early 
Pennsylvanian  and  University  traditions,  is  in  itself  unique  in 
many  respects  and  becoming  the  small  part  of  that  that  I  was, 
was  in  itself  contributory  to  the  new-found  feelings  that  were 
coming  about  as  I  worked  there.  The  restaurant  is  divided 
numerically,  with  a  waiter  assigned  to  each  of  the  nine 
sections.  At  various  times  throughout  the  course  of  an  evening, 
there  are  various  numbers  of  additional  waiters  on  duty  to  clear 
tables  and  deliver  dinners  to  the  various  sections  of  the 
restaurant.  The  remunerative  aspects  of  the  organization  are 
such  that  the  money  received  for  the  services  of  the  waiters  is 
combined  and  later  shared  evenly  among  these  on  duty  at  the 
various  respective  times. 

The  general  mechanics,  then,  are  arranged,  and  have  been 
so  for  many  years,  such  that  the  optimum  efficiency  and  the 
utmost  in  cooperation  is  within  range.  The  traditional  setting 
and  the  organizational  efficiency  of  the  restaurant  combined 
with  the  character  of  the  group  of  waiters  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  provide  a  very  rootful  and  significant  experience. 

It  was  a  rather  warm  afternoon  in  late  fall,  as  I  recall, 
although  it  could  as  well  have  been  any  one  of  six  or  seven 
different  occasions  which  were  all  quite  similar.  It  was 
Saturday,  and  about  three-thirty  or  four  o’clock.  I  was  on  my 
way  to  The  Tavern  to  work  as  a  waiter  during  what  promised 
to  be  an  extremely  busy  dinner  hour.  I  knew  from  what  I  had 
heard  previously  that  the  hour  would  pass  quickly  into  hours 
as  I  worked.  The  traffic  in  the  streets  was  becoming  quite 
heavy,  because  the  football  game  that  had  been  played  that 
afternoon  in  Beaver  Stadium  was  just  completed.  This  was 
to  be  the  first  “football  dinner”  that  I  was  to  work  as  a 
waiter,  and  I  had  heard  it  said  that  the  crowd  and  the  length 
of  the  dinner  service  were  both  unbelievable  in  comparison 
to  the  normal  situation. 
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Rather  than  drawing  lots  for  the  various  sections  in  the 
restaurant,  each  waiter,  on  these  occasions,  is  assigned  to  a 
section  depending  upon  its  difficulty  and  upon  his  experience. 
It  was  just  past  four  o’clock  as  the  host  began  seating  the 
somewhat  sun-burned  observers  of  that  afternoon’s  football 
game.  One  of  the  senior  waiters  was  just  finishing  his  admo¬ 
nitions  that  we  all  be  on  our  toes  and  especially  willing  to 
work  together  in  the  face  of  the  somewhat  wearisome  task 
which  loomed  before  us. 

As  I  recollect  my  experience  of  that  evening,  I  had  been 
assigned  five  tables,  each  of  which  was  designed  for  the  use 
of  two  people.  As  the  evening  got  underway  and  as  the  initial 
nervousness  subsided  with  the  coming  of  activity,  I  came  into 
an  awareness  of  the  solidarity  of  that  group  of  waiters.  It 
looms,  in  a  way,  even  more  vividly  in  my  recollection  of  it 
-  which  is  due,  I  suppose,  to  the  lack  of  time  for  such  re¬ 
flection  during  the  actual  experience.  Nevertheless,  within  the 
experience,  I  was  distinctly  aware  of  my  own  presence  before 
myself  in  a  manner  quite  unlike  my  feelings  in  the  course  of 
usual  events,  and  even  quite  different  from  my  previous 
experiences  as  a  waiter  at  The  Tavern.  As  the  evening  pro¬ 
gressed,  and  as  the  crowd  waiting  to  be  seated  rose  and  fell 
in  accordance  with  the  premeditated  plans  of  each  person  as 
to  when  the  most  opportune  time  to  arrive  would  be,  I 
became  more  aware,  as  I  worked,  of  a  sense  of  collective  action 
that  was  of  such  a  quality  as  to  seemingly  be  capable  of 
handling  anything.  By  handling  my  own  duties  and  from 
time  to  time  assisting  someone  else,  and  in  return  to  have  my 
own  tasks  lightened  by  someone  and  then  by  someone  else 
was  indeed  an  insight  into  the  potentiality  of  collective 
unification. 

Over  and  above  the  impressiveness  with  which  I  was 
affected  concerning  the  collective  action,  there  was  a  definite 
presence  of  a  feeling  of  myself  as  being  greater  in  a  new  and 
different  manner.  The  organizational  structure  of  the  activity 
was  one  directed  toward  certain  ends,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  many  different  responses  on  my  part  would  succeed  in 
some  degree  or  another.  There  did  exist  an  autonomy  in  a 
manner  related  to  the  power  of  the  group.  My  dexterity  in 
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completing  my  duties  was  my  challenge  to  become  more  pro¬ 
ficient  and  thereby  overflow  in  the  aiding  of  someone  else, 
who,  as  it  turned  out  on  that  evening,  for  the  most  part  was 
trying  his  best  to  overflow  in  my  direction. 

The  cooperation  thrived  on  the  symbiotic  relationship  of 
collective  power  and  individual  autonomy,  nurtured  as  it 
was  in  the  tradition  and  the  organization  of  that  restaurant, 
and  in  the  selective  character  of  those  waiters  themselves. 
I  experienced  then  something  new  and  gratifying  -  something 
that  became  material  for  later  reflection-something  which 
I  had  felt  was  of  some  kind  of  ultimate  significance  in  the 
realm  of  human  beings  and  their  interactions.  It  was  the 
aspect  of  that  experience,  a  value-aspect,  which,  upon  re¬ 
flection,  I  appropriately  refer  to  as  Beauty. 

The  Sublime  has  often  been  related  to  overwhelming 
power.1  The  term  has  in  the  past  been  taken  to  refer  to  a 
limitedness  and  a  limitlessness  as  somehow  together.  I  will 
describe  the  Sublime  as  the  suspension  of  usual  subjective  aims 
due  to  the  awesome  power  evidenced  by  the  harmless  imposition 
of  what  is  overwhelmingly  other-than  the  individual  upon  the 
individual. 

I  suppose  that  it  happens  in  some  way  or  another  to  most 
people  who  were  not  born  near  the  sea  -  they  come  into  a 
strange  and  uncanny  relationship  with  the  sea  at  the  moment 
when  they  finally  encounter  it  face  to  face.  I  recall  quite 
vividly  riding  with  my  parents  on  one  Sunday  afternoon  during 
my  youth;  we  were  approaching  Lake  Erie  on  a  certain 
highway,  and  the  local  geography  was  such  that  the  road 
brought  us  up  a  long  hill.  During  the  ride  I  had  been  building 
my  curiosity  and  apprehension,  because  this  was  to  be  the 
first  time  I  was  to  see  this  huge  lake,  and  in  my  young  life, 
I  had  not  yet  encountered  either  ocean.  The  final  few  hundred 
feet  intensified  my  feelings,  because  my  father  had  told  me 
that  I  would  see  the  lake  once  we  reached  the  top  of  the  hill. 

As  we  crested  the  hill  . . .  the  vastness  of  what  lay  before 


1  For  a  recent  and  extremely  interesting  consideration  of  such  a  notion,  see 
John  M.  Anderson’s  The  Realm  of  Art,  The  Pennsylvania  State  University  Press, 
1967.  His  work  is  the  foremost  influence  in  my  description  of  the  Sublime,  but  of 
course  this  is  not  to  say  that  anything  I  have  said  describes  his  position  fairly. 
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me  remains  vivid  in  my  reflection,  even  today  -  I  sensed  a 
new  experience  at  that  time.  It  was  a  clear  day  and  it  was  late 
afternoon;  because  we  were  approaching  from  the  southeast, 
the  sun  was  visible  both  over  this  vast  body  of  water  and 
reflecting  from  it.  Amidst  the  perceptual  excitement,  I 
finally  came  to  realize  that  I  could  not  see  the  shore  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake!  From  the  crest  of  that  hill,  water 
streched  out  as  far  as  I  could  see,  and  seemed  almost  to 
encompass  us  due  to  the  quickness  of  the  encounter  with  it 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  lake  went  deeper  inland  to  the  right 
and  to  the  left  of  us.  I  remember  I  felt  an  uncanny  feeling 
which  was  partly  wonder,  partly  fear,  and  partly  inexplicable. 
I  was  quite  young  at  the  time.  It  is  now  my  contention  that 
such  an  experience  contained  the  value-aspect  referred  to  as 
the  Sublime. 

The  Comic  is  yet  another  value-aspect.  Various  hypotheses 
have  come  forth  regarding  this  unique  aspect  of  human 
experience.  Recall  that  early  on  Plato  suggested  that  involved 
was  a  mindful  mixed  feeling  of  pain  and  pleasure,1  while 
Aristotle  asserted  it  to  be  an  imitation  of  cheaper  more 
ordinary  persons,  they  exhibiting  some  flaw  or  ugliness  which 
causes  neither  pain  nor  harm.2  A  thorough  comparison  of 
these  two  notions  reveals  an  imbalance,  an  imbalance  which 
grows  more  precarious  as  the  hypotheses  of  others  are  added. 
No  doubt  many  such  hypotheses  point  out  sufficient  but  not 
necessary  conditions  for  the  emergence  of  the  Comic.  It  would 
be  well  to  attempt  to  sweep  away  the  imbalance,  and  not  add 
to  it. 

My  attempt  here,  then,  is  to  offer  a  description  which  will 
point  out  the  necessary  conditions.3  I  describe  the  Comic  as 
the  imposition  of  limitations  which  lead  to  the  abrupt  recognition 
of  a  relatively  harmless  incongruity  between  what  actually 
occurs  and  what  ought  to  be  expected. 

If  this  description  has  substance,  the  Comic  aspect  of 
things  becomes  penetratingly  large.  There  is,  however,  when 

1  Cf.  Philebus  47ff. 

2  Cf.  Poetics,  paragraph  5. 

3  I  am  most  influenced  here  by  James  K.  Feibleman’s  In  Praise  of  Comedy 
and  by  Chapter  V  of  his  Aesthetics.  The  first  is  New  York;  The  Macmillan  Co., 
1939,  and  the  second  is  New  York:  Duell,  Sloan  &  Pearce,  1949. 
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reflection  tarrys  on  such  penetration,  a  turn  away  from  the 
Comic,  to  the  Tragic. 

The  Tragic  as  an  aspect  of  human  experience  has  received 
as  much  attention  as  has  Beauty.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
writer  on  the  Tragic  must  master  a  literature  containing 
perhaps  a  book  -  at  least  an  essay  -  for  every  line  in  the  great 
tragedies.1  I  exhibit  my  v^qiq  and  risk  being  premature  by 
describing  the  Tragic  as  the  imposition  of  limitations  which 
lead  to  the  penetrating  and  sustained  recognition  that  all  existing 
relationships  have  as  a  seemingly  necessary  eventuality  their 
dissolution.  If  this  description  has  substance,  then  it  has  uooq 
only  proper  that  Beauty  should  have  received  a  comparable 
attention,  for  Beauty  and  the  Tragic  must  then  indeed 
generate  a  definitive  tension  in  human  experience. 

I  have  called  the  Ugly  a  value-»aspect.  It  is  in  a  great  sense  a 
disvalue,  but  I  take  it  that  it  can  often  be  a  motivating  aspect 
pervading  human  experience,  especially  for  the  artist.  I 
describe  the  Ugly  as  the  imposition  of  limitations  which  lead  to  a 
disconcerting  recognition  of  and  concomitant  dissatisfaction  with 
a  specific  circumstance.  It  is  not  inappropriate  to  suggest, 
then,  that  a  tension  also  exists  between  Beauty  and  the  Ugly 
in  human  experience. 

I  have  in  mind  a  final  value-aspect  which  I  consider  to  be 
central  in  the  art  process.  I  have  termed  it  the  Self-recol- 
lective.  It  is  considerably  different  than  the  other  value- 
aspects,  but  yet  centrally  involves  them.  This  value-aspect 
is  my  response  to  Alfred  North  Whitehead’s  suggestion 
that  "...  symbolic  reference  is  the  interpretive  element  in 
human  experience,”  2  and  moreover  that 

In  so  far  as  symbolism  has  led  to  a  route  of  inheritance  along  the 
percipient  occasions  forming  the  percipient  “person,”  which  consti¬ 
tutes  a  fortunate  evolution,  the  symbolism  is  justified.3 

The  implication  that  I  am  suggesting  is  that  experiences 
wherein  the  "subjective  form”  of  the  experience  brings  to 
mind  past  experiences  of  a  similar  kind  need  to  be  recognized 

1  Cf.  Paul  Lauter’s  Theories  of  Comedy,  New  York:  Anchor  Books,  1964,  p.  xv. 

2  Cf.  Process  and  Reality,  The  Macmillan  Co.  edition,  p.  263. 

3  Cf.  Process  and  Reality,  The  Macmillan  Co.  edition,  p.  275. 
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as  central  to  the  art  process-there  is  then  an  involvement  with 
the  Self-recollective  aspect  of  human  experience. 

As  a  graduate  student  in  New  Orleans,  on  every  occasion 
when  I  walked  between  home  and  the  library,  I  passed  the 
same  exactly  landscaped  homes  on  Audubon  Street,  for  the 
most  part  not  giving  attention  to  the  detail  around  me  as  I 
walked.  On  a  few  occasions,  however,  my  attention  was 
drawn  to  the  fragrance  of  freshly  cut  grass.  That  presen- 
tationally  immediate  sensation  almost  instantaneously  led 
me  to  recall  similar  feelings  I  had  when  I  was  a  boy  at  home. 
My  parents  had  a  huge  lawn,  and  it  was  always  my  duty 
during  the  spring  and  summer  to  mow  it  every  week  before 
Saturday  evening.  I  can  recall  those  numerous  occasions  when 
the  task  was  complete  and  the  fragrance  permeated  my 
satisfaction. 

That  recollection,  instigated  by  the  fragrance  presen- 
tationally  immediate  on  the  walk  between  home  and  the 
library,  was  “true  to”  the  historic  route  of  occasions  which 
form  my  own  personal  conscious  order,  involving  a  going 
back  and  a  bringing  forth  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  myself 
to  myself  in  a  meaningful,  valuable  way. 

I  have  suggested  that  this  value-aspect  centrally  involves 
the  others.  In  the  example  I  have  just  given,  consider  that 
Beauty  and  the  Self-recollective  were  both  applicable  to  and 
“instantiated”  by  my  personally-defined  experience. 

All  of  these  described  value-aspects  are  no  doubt  discursively 
incomplete.  They  may  well  be  further  articulated  and  further 
elucidated  than  I  have  here  done.  However,  I  suggest  and 
contend  that  such  further  endeavors  would  be  essentially 
related  to  the  sketches  that  I  have  offered.  My  effort  has  been 
to  discursively  depict  the  value-aspects  for  the  further 
purpose  of  finding  their  place  in  the  process  of  art,  rather  than 
to  rigidly  define  them  and  thereby  preclude  refinement. 


Ill 


I  have  now  introduced  the  conceptions  referred  to  by  the 
six  value-aspect  terms.  I  will  now  consider  how  these  value- 
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aspects  are  operative  in  the  process  of  art,  but  at  the  onset  a 
primary  point  must  be  made  -  a  point  which  has  had  its 
substance  already  presented. 

That  point  is  that  these  value-aspect  terms  are  'post- 
experiential;  that  is,  they  are  applied  after  having  had  a 
certain  kind  of  experience  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  hopefully 
refer  others  to  a  similar  kind  of  experience.  It  is  the  kind  of 
experience  which  is  most  important,  not  the  terminology  sub¬ 
sequently  applied.  The  latter  are  meant  to  be  ways  of  pointing 
to  the  former  in  an  “uninstantiated”  manner.  This  is  to  say 
that  the  kinds  of  experience  are  themselves  non-discursive, 
hut  subsequently  articulatable  through  use  of  the  six  dis¬ 
cursive  value-aspect  terms.  Thus  my  recalling  of  my  ex¬ 
periences  at  The  Tavern  Restaurant,  with  Lake  Erie,  and  with 
the  freshly  cut  grass,  were  attempts  at  depicting  the  non- 
discursive  experiences  to  which  I  could  subsequently  and 
discursively  apply  the  value-aspects  of  Beauty,  the  Sublime, 
and  the  Self-recollective  (with  its  involvements),  respectively. 

With  the  descriptions  of  the  value-aspects  and  with  the 
recognition  that  these  descriptions  are  at  best  guidelines  to 
the  variously-ordered  experiences  themselves,  I  can  now 
point  to  a  distinction  applicable  to  these  value-aspects.  The 
distinction  involves  temporality.  Beauty,  the  Sublime,  the 
Comic,  the  Tragic,  and  the  Ugly  are  terms  referring  to  aspects 
of  experience  which  can  involve  a  peculiar  suspension  of 
habit,  creating  a  presentationally  immediate  experience,  wherein 
attention  is  completely  given  over  to  the  encounter.1  Here 
there  is  a  peculiar  sense  in  which  there  is  an  extinction  of  time 
in  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  self-recollective  involves  a  definite 
trans-temporal  element.  Rather  than  a  suspension  of  sub¬ 
jective  aims,  there  is  a  re-identification  of  the  self  by  the  self 
through  time. 

Such  a  distinction  leads  me  to  suggest  that  artistic  ex¬ 
perience  is  of  two  essentially  different  kinds,  which  I  call 
presentationally  immediate  artistic  experience  and  symbolically 

1  Cf.  E.  Bullough’s  concept  of  “distance”  in  “Psychical  Distance,”  British 
Journal  of  Psychology  (V),  1913. 
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referent  artistic  experience,  they  being  terms  applicable  to 
the  two  sides  of  the  distinction,  respectively. 

If  what  has  been  set  forth  thus  far  has  substance,  then 
there  are  the  following  implications:  first,  these  value-aspects 
can  all  be  "instantiated’'  in  inexhaustible  ways  by  those  who 
would  attend  to  them;  second,  a  pattern  for  the  process  of 
art  is  now  becoming  visible.  I  now  contend  that  this  pattern 
can  be  articulated  in  essentially  six  parts,  as  follows: 

(1)  the  fine  artist’s  "fine  art  experience” 

(2)  the  fine  artist’s  "fine  art  work” 

(3)  encountering  the  "fine  art  object  proper” 

(4)  truth  in  the  fine  arts 

(5)  the  function  of  the  fine  arts 

(6)  criticism  in  the  fine  arts 

The  remainder  of  this  essay  will  be  concerned  with  giving 
the  sketch  of  these  six  parts,  all  of  which  follow  from  the 
considerations  of  the  six  value-aspects  and  the  two  definitive 
types  of  artistic  experience  presented  above. 

First,  the  “fine  art  experience”  of  the  fine  artist  will  be 
considered.  The  kinds  of  experience  discursively  referred  to 
by  the  six  value-aspects  are  had  in  an  unbounded  number  of 
ways  by  those  who  possess  the  requisite  sensitivity.  These 
ways  are  determined  by  the  various  modes  of  past  personal 
experiences  of  the  individuals  involved,  by  knowledge  of  the 
variety  of  techniques  applicable  respectively  throughout  the 
various  fine  art  forms  (which  includes  the  eventuality  of  new 
forms),  and  by  the  liberal  knowledge  of  and  sensitivity  to  the 
myriad  contigencies,  trials,  admonitions,  miseries,  and 
ecstasies  of  the  human  being.  This  complexity  accounts  for  an 
inexhaustible  resource  for  "creative”  art  work. 

Second,  then,  the  fine  artist  approaches  his  task,  pregnant 
with  these  experiences  wherein  the  value-aspects  have  been 
initially  disclosed  -  instantiated  -  in  some  way  for  him. 
His  dexterity  with  the  techniques  of  his  chosen  fine  art  form 
combine  with  his  sensitivity  in  the  on-going  process  of  fine 
art  work,  a  work  which  is  a  working.  The  results  of  this  fine 
art  work  are  intended  to  be  that  which  the  appreciator 
encounters  -  the  fine  art  object  proper.  (In  some  art  forms, 
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however,  the  complexity  here  involves  a  performer  in  order 
to  present  the  fine  art  object  as  the  fine  art  object  proper. 
The  status  of  the  performer  will  not  be  considered  here). 

Third,  then,  is  the  encounter  with  this  fine  art  object 
proper.  I  will  now  present  an  articulation  of  a  specific  en¬ 
counter;  again,  I  will  draw  upon  my  own  experience,  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  process  demanding  it.  For  such  an 
articulation,  I  choose  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson’s  poem,  “Break, 
Break,  Break,”  which  I  chanced  upon  a  few  years  ago  and 
concerning  which  I  happened  to  have  recorded  some  thought. 
Because  I  shall  refer  to  it,  I  here  set  it  down  in  full: 

Break,  break,  break, 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 

And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 
The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O,  well  for  the  fisherman’s  boy, 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play ! 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanished  hand, 

And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 

Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea ! 

But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 
Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 


The  quatrains  as  they  repose  on  the  paper  -  or  elsewhere 
on  the  pages  of  books  -  are  of  course  the  fine  art  object,  the 
product  of  Lord  Tennyson’s  fine  art  work.  Speculation,  based 
on  varying  kinds  of  evidence,  could  be  offered  concerning 
Lord  Tennyson’s  fine  art  experience  previous  to  composing 
the  poem.  Someone  might  want  to  suggest  that  he  was 
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attempting  to  express  the  tragic  feeling  he  felt  with  regard  to 
Hallam’s  death,  or  perhaps  he  was  attempting  to  express 
other  feelings  felt  personally  or  vicariously  with  regard  to 
human  kind  concerning  the  sea,  life,  and  passing  away,  among 
others.  Such  speculation  is  interesting  in  its  own  right  and  is 
legitimate  under  the  auspices  of  the  present  sketch  of  the  art 
process.  However,  it  is  the  fine  art  object  which  demands  our 
primary  attention. 

More  specifically,  the  fine  art  object  proper  is  the  ap¬ 
propriate  focus,  it  being  the  poem-as-being-read.  We  recognize 
that  it  can  be  placed  within  the  fine  art  form  of  poetry,  but 
the  fruits  are  not  reaped  by  this  placing,  but  are  merely 
located.  It  is  this  poem  which  is  the  fine  art  object  proper  now 
being  encountered,  and  the  encounter  has  greater  import  than 
the  form. 

To  have  taken  up  the  poem  as  I  did  on  the  first  encounter 
gave  rise  to  a  definite  occasion  of  experience.  I  was  immersed 
in  the  poem  from  start  to  finish  -  I  thought  off  along  no 
tangents  as  I  read,  but  moved  from  line  to  line  and  from 
quatrain  to  quatrain  until  the  end.  That  immersion  involved 
a  presentational  immediateness.  The  value- aspect  which  first 
emerged  for  me  was  the  Sublime,  that  is,  my  immersion  was 
one  involving  the  experience  which  I  could  reflectively  term 
the  Sublime.  There  came  to  presence  the  recognition  of  my 
limitedness  over  against  the  seeming  limitlessness  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  passing  of  time.  Concomitantly,  or  nearly  so,  I 
became  aware  of  the  temporal  contigencies  pervading  my 
experience,  and  the  value-aspect  of  the  Sublime  merged  into 
an  awareness  which  I  can  now  only  best  classify  as  of  the 
Tragic.  But  yet,  through  both  of  these,  no  loss  of  “distance” 
occurred  to  move  me  so  close  to  the  described  scene  that  I 
sensed  immediate  danger  or  to  move  me  so  far  away  that  the 
images  evoked  had  no  meaning  for  me.  The  distancing  was 
proper  and  the  value-aspects  emerged. 

But  yet  this  does  not  exhaust  the  encounter,  for  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  was  led  to  recall  the  experience  I  had  as  a  boy,  of 
first  being  confronted  with  Lake  Erie,  and  of  the  uncanny 
circumstances  of  that  confrontation.  Reflecting  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  immersion  within  the  poem,  I  had  been  led  to 
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recognize  -  in  a  new  way  -  what  I  later  referred  to  as  the 
Sublime  and  the  Tragic.  Then  a  recollection  ensued,  intro¬ 
ducing  another  value-aspect  of  artistic  experience,  the  Self¬ 
recollective.  These  three  value-aspects  acted  to  supplement 
and  compliment  one  another. 

The  poem,  then,  initiated  a  recollection,  and  one  in  which 
I  see  myself,  then,  and  now,  and  through  the  poem  in  a  new 
way,  as  at  home  with  myself.  That  day  is  gone  from  me,  as 
all  days  slip  away  -  that  circumstance  will  not  return  in  a 
like  manner,  but  through  the  poem  I  am  peculiarly,  humanly 
brought  back  around  my  life.  By  remembering  as  I  had  been 
led  to  do,  and  by  attending  closely  to  such  words  as  “break, 
on  thy  cold  gray  stones,”  I  become  aware  of  the  limits  of  my 
being  and  of  the  contingency  of  all  life,  not  in  a  purely 
quantitative  respect,  but  yet  in  a  manner  valuable  to  me  in 
my  life. 

The  second  quatrain  acts  to  orient  me  as  human,  con¬ 
fidently  human,  in  the  face  of  the  sea,  and  does  so  both  with 
regard  to  the  emerging  of  the  value-aspects  subsequently 
referred  to  as  the  Sublime  and  the  Tragic  in  the  presentation- 
ally  immediate  occasion  of  reading-the-poem  and  with  regard 
to  the  emerging  of  the  value-aspect  of  the  Self-recollective 
which  ensued.  In  a  like  two-fold  manner,  the  third  and  fourth 
quatrains  bring  me  back  to  the  first  in  the  sense  that  in  my 
experience  and  in  the  reading-of-the-poem,  I  am  brought  out 
of  that  confidently  human  and  into  contrast  with  the  vastness 
and  the  actual  unboundedness  of  that  sea,  even  when  it  is 
calm.  That  is  to  say,  I  see  it  as  more  than  the  potential 
resource  that  it  is;  I  see  it  as  a  force  acting  to  define  my  life. 
In  the  face  of  the  swells  and  the  breakers,  whether  calm  or 
heaving,  I  sense  a  relationship  with  it,  with  myself,  and  such 
relationships  are  spun  out  of  the  substance  of  the  value- 
aspects  of  the  Sublime,  the  Tragic,  and  the  Self-recollective. 

The  brief  articulation  given  of  this  encounter  should  give 
some  indication  of  the  complex  concatenation  of  the  artist’s 
fine  art  experience,  its  reincarnation  into  his  fine  art  work, 
the  encountering  of  the  resultant  fine  art  object  proper,  the 
emergence  of  individual  fine  art  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
appreciator,  and  especially  the  inexhaustible  resource  for 
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fine  art  experience  as  exemplified  by  the  emergence  of  both 
kinds  of  fine  art  experience  -  involving  three  value-aspects  - 
from  the  one  obviously  successful  fine  art  work.  This  articu¬ 
lation  should,  I  believe,  allow  such  complexity  to  protrude. 

Fourth,  then,  how  might  the  concept  of  truth  be  applicable 
to  the  fine  arts?  With  regard  to  symbolically  referent  fine 
art  experience,  the  only  criterion  is  whether  the  reference  was 
succesful  or  not.  If  there  is  reference  from  the  presentationally 
immediate  to  a  past  affective  occasion,  then  there  has  been 
"true”  fine  art  experience.  Thus,  a  "false  fine  art  experience” 
would  not  be  possible,  as  far  as  the  value-aspect  of  the  Self¬ 
recollective  is  concerned.  It  would  have  to  be,  if  it  were  to  be 
at  all,  true  to  the  historic  route  of  occasions  which  form  the 
individual’s  personal  order. 

But  what  of  the  other  value-aspects,  and  what  of  the  other 
kind  of  artistic  experience  -  presentationally  immediate  fine 
art  experience?  Have  we  any  grounds  for  believing  that  in 
some  way  the  blue  of  the  sea  in  mid-morning  or  the  gold  of  a 
wheat  field  in  early  autumn  convey  a  "true”  example  or 
"instantiation”  of,  say,  the  Beautiful?  On  the  one  hand,  the 
description  of  that  value-aspect,  indeed  the  descriptions  of 
all  of  them,  would  suggest  that  we  might  be  able  to  make 
exact  determinations  as  to  whether  disclosure  occurs;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  that  kind  of  experience  defies 
any  correspondence,  in  exact  terms,  between  description  and 
an  instance  of  such  experience.  I  believe  that  we  can  say  if 
the  experience  involves  a  suspension  of  ordinary,  habitual 
response,  and  if  the  sensum  or  complex  eternal  object  -  in 
Whitehead’s  sense  of  that  term  -  is  the  sole  object  of  attention, 
then  there  occurs  a  "true”  presentationally  immediate  fine 
art  experience.  Thus,  truth  in  the  fine  arts  is  more  a  kind  of 
"true-to”  experience  of  a  certain  kind,  or  kinds,  as  heretofore 
depicted. 

Fifth,  what  is  the  view  concerning  the  function  of  the  fine 
arts  -  what  are  the  ends  involved?  Ends  are  difficult  to 
isolate.  In  our  immediate  daily  experience  much  is  performed 
with  a  view  toward  more  distant  ends  and  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  even  different  ends  to  be  the  guides  by  the  time  more 
proximate  goals  have  been  reached.  If  any  substance  is  to 
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be  placed  before  the  appreciator  of  the  fine  arts,  what  is  it? 
If  there  is  an  order  here,  should  not  that  substance  be  the  end  ? 

As  Whitehead  has  stated 

. .  .  the  art  of  life  is  first  to  be  alive,  secondly  to  be  alive  in  a  satis¬ 
factory  way,  and  thirdly  to  acquire  an  increase  in  satisfaction.1 

The  finding  of  satisfactions  in  the  fine  arts  centers,  it  seems 
to  me,  in  the  disclosure  of  the  value-aspects  which  have  been 
discussed.  That  is,  it  is  in  the  disclosure  of  the  value-aspects 
whereby  fine  art  can  be  said  to  function  as  an  end-in-itself . 
Moreover,  this  disclosure  is  an  ever-growing  process.  It 
involves  a  suspension  of  more  practical,  survival  needs,  it 
involves  often  a  going  back  to  previous  experiences,  and  it 
involves  a  broadening  of  both  those  past  times  -  in  that  they 
may  well  be  seen  in  new  lights  -  and  of  the  potentiality  of 
future  times.  In  the  fine  arts  he  the  reincarnated  value- 
aspects  as  seen  from  an  inexhaustible  number  of  perspectives 
and  which  allow  the  individual  to  bring  himself  to  himself  in  a 
multiplicity  of  manners,  all,  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
successful  in  depicting  the  human. 

What,  lastly,  can  be  said  concerning  criticism  in  the  fine 
arts?  There  are  in  this  presently  sketched  hypothesis  some 
criteria  for  judging  the  fine  arts,  or  more  exactly  the  given 
fine  art  objects  proper.  These  criteria  are  the  value-aspects 
themselves,  to  the  extent  that  the  critic  can  be  aware  of  them 
and  sensitive  to  them.  That  they  are  the  only  criteria  follows 
from  their  status  of  being  the  only  ultimate  ends  of  the  fine 
art  proces.  That  is,  any  attempt  at  criticizing  the  subordinate 
elements  in  the  process  can  only  be  a  misdirected  attempt  to 
criticize  the  fine  artist’s  effort  to  disclose  these  ultimates, 
these  value-aspects.  These  misdirected  attempts  would  be 
tacitly  utilizing  the  value-aspects  as  criteria  -  as  they  have 
come  to  the  fore  in  the  critic’s  awareness  and  sensitivity.  A 
criticism  of  the  use  of  materials  in  a  given  fine  art  object 
proper,  for  example,  is  not  a  criticism  based  upon  rules  for 
the  use  of  those  materials  nor  upon  the  specific  impressions 
of  the  critic  with  regard  to  the  materials  per  se;  it  is  a  criticism 

1  A.  N.  Whitehead,  The  Function  of  Reason,  Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1966,  p.  8, 
(Italics  Whiteland’s). 
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based  upon  the  critic’s  awareness  of  and  sensitivity  to  the 
value-aspects  which  he  believes  the  fine  artist  was  attempting 
to  disclose.  What  is  seemingly  the  former,  I  contend,  is, 
fundamentally,  the  latter. 

That  the  value-aspects  are  the  only  criteria  available  to  the 
critic  gives  rise  to  two  connected  conclusions  worthy  of 
emphasis  with  regard  to  criticism.  First,  it  becomes  clear 
that  the  ultimate  focal  point  for  the  critical  endeavor  is  the 
fine  art  work.  It  is  in  that  work  where  the  success  or  failure  of 
the  fine  art  process  lies,  and  it  is  there  that  the  focal  point  for 
judgment  is  to  be  found.  There  may  only  rarely  be  ap¬ 
propriate  appreciation  of  fine  art  work  if  the  materials  are 
scarce  or  the  public  unrefined,  but  there  will  never  be  ap¬ 
propriate  appreciation  if  there  is  no  successful  rediscovery, 
expression,  and  resultant  reincarnation  of  the  value-aspects. 

Moreover,  that  the  value-aspects  are  the  appropriate 
criteria  and  that  the  fine  art  work  is  the  appropriate  focus 
have  consequences  concerning  the  adequacy  of  the  critical 
endeavor.  The  value-aspects  themselves  are  one  source  for  the 
inexhaustibility  of  fine  art  experience,  symbolically  referent 
and  presentationally  immediate.  The  particular  sensitivities 
of  a  certain  fine  artist  are  another  source.  The  particular 
sensitivities  of  each  individual  appreciator  are  a  third.  The 
critic,  therefore,  if  he  is  to  be  at  all  successful  in  guiding  the 
appreciator,  must  be  aware  of  the  inexhaustibility  that 
prevails.  He  must  be  historically  oriented  with  regard  to  the 
fine  art  forms.  He  must  be  open  to  the  sensitivities  and 
satisfactions  which  follow  the  disclosure  of  the  various  value- 
aspects.  He  must  be  willing  to  learn  from  the  contemporary 
fine  artist.  He  is  teacher  and  student,  student  and  teacher. 
That  he  often  fails  and  sometimes  succeeds  is  indicative  of  his 
difficult  task:  he  must  speak  when  sometimes  silence  better 
serves.  If  he  always  fails,  he  is  not  a  critic;  if  he  would  always 
succeed,  fine  art  would  not  be  fine  art. 

The  fine  arts  are  a  pervasive  fragment  of  our  experience 
and  I  have  attempted  to  elucidate  a  Aoy oc,  concerning  the 
ultimate  values  which  I  detect  operating  therein.  Such  a 
Aoyo q,  if  it  has  substance,  points  out  the  inexhaustible  resource 
for  the  fine  arts. 
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Speech  is  strange:  it  seems  we  must  say  something,  but 
seldom  can  we  say  enough.  My  contention  is  that  we  can 
say  something,  but  yet  not  enough  to  bring  on  the  twilight 
of  the  fine  arts. 
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